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Solution  for  Indo-China? 

Talks  on  the  question  of  a  Korean  settlement  at 
Geneva  were  completely  overshadowed  by  the  preoccupa¬ 
tion  among  delegates  with  the  need  for  urgency  in  discussing 
Indo-China.  Everyone  knew  in  advance  the  kind  of  argu¬ 
ments  that  would  be  used  by  both  sides  on  the  question  of 
a  unified  Korea,  and  no  one  was  prepared  to  accept  entirely 
the  solution  proposed  by  the  other  side.  In  effect,  the 
Korean  problem  has  been  shelved,  at  least  until  Indo-China 
has  been  dealt  with. 

That  discussions  on  Indo-China  opened  to  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Dien  Bien  Phu  only  served  to  underline  further 
that  the  delegations  from  the  other  side  of  the  iron  curtain 
are  at  the  conference  table  with  most  of  the  trump  cards 
in  their  hands.  The  small  amount  of  leeway  the  West  has 
for  diplomatic  manoeuvre  will  not  be  increased  by  castigating 
the  Viet  Minh  for  its  Communist  characteristics  and  for 
carrying  on  a  war  that  is  viewed  almost  everywhere  in  Asia 
as  a  colonial  one.  The  time  has  come  for  practicable 
suggestions. 

However  unfortunate,  it  must  be  faced  that  neither 
France.  Britain  nor  the  United  States  have  much  to  offer 
that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  Communists,  and-v/c^  versa. 
The  difference  is  that  the  Communists  hold  the  initiative 
M.  Bidault.  in  asking  for  a  general  cease  hre,  recognised 
that  in  Viet  Nam  the  situation  was  one  of  civil  war.  But 
when  he  referred  to  the  invasion  of  Laos  and  Cambodia  as 
undeclared  war  he  immediately  provoked  the  Viet  Minh 
into  asking  for  the  participation  at  Geneva  of  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  resistance  movements  of  those  States.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  the  Viet  Minh  do  not.  for  a  moment,  intend 
to  accept  the  French  assessment  of  the  state  of  resistance  in 
Indo-China.  They  know,  as  everyone  who  has  been  there 
knows,  that  the  French  have  no  support  among  the  peasants 
and  cannot  therefore  presume  to  speak  on  their  behalf 
What  can  the  French  ask  for  other  than  a  cease  fire  and  a 
“  safe  conduct  ”  for  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops? 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Eden,  for  the  British  part,  has  been 
thinking  seriously  of  partition.  That  is  a  solution  that  does 
not  commend  itself  to  the  French  for  it  would  mean  the 
Viet  Minh  gaining  control  of  the  Red  River  Delta  and  the 
important  towns  of  Hanoi  and  Haiphong,  nor  to  the  Viet 
Namese  who  have  visions  of  another  Korea. 

The  Americans,  having  lost  the  pre-conference  initia¬ 
tive.  are  once  again  preparing  for  “  united  action  ”  in 
Indo-China.  And  it  is  difl^ult  to  see  how  they  can  have  in 


mind  any  solution  which  would  not  antagonise  Russia. 
China  and  the  Viet  Minh.  They  still  seem  bent  on  deciding 
the  destiny  of  South-East  Asia,  whether  the  people  and  the 
independent  governments  in  the  area  support  them  or  not. 
Any  settlement  in  Indo-China  which  conceded  even  a  small 
amount  to  Ho  Chi  Minh  would  be  considered  by  the  US 
as  a  resounding  defeat.  It  seems  that  the  only  solution  they 
have  to  offer  is  uncompromising  opposition  to  what  Com¬ 
munism  has  already  gained.  But  a  show  of  strength  is  only 
effective  if  those  that  recognise  it  are  weak.  With  what  is 
known  today  of  Russia  and  China,  such  an  attitude  can 
solve  nothing,  and  if  carried  far  enough  could  only  result 
in  a  third  world  war. 

If  Russian  and  Chinese  plans  are  unacceptable  because 
they  would  advance  the  cause  of  world  Communism,  what 
then  is  the  answer  to  the  Indo-China  problem?  Certainly 
both  sides  will  have  to  concede  something  to  achieve  it. 
First,  the  French  and  their  allies  have  got  to  accept  that 
Indo-China  is  irrevocably  lost  to  France.  Secondly, 
Russia  and  China  must  realise  that  the  whole  of  Indo- 
China  will  not  fall  completely  under  Communist  influence 
without  a  continuation  of  the  long  and  bitter  struggle. 

The  Viet  Namese  people  are  possibly  the  most  in¬ 
tensely  nationalist  of  all  Asians,  and  they  want  to  see  a 
solution  which  will  result  in  the  emergence  of  a  united  Viet 
Namese  nation.  Bao  Dai  has  been  called  a  puppet  of  the 
Japanese  and  a  puppet  of  the  French.  Is  it  not  conceivable 
that  he  took  oflfces  under  both  regimes,  regardless  of  the 
stigma  attached  to  them,  because  in  his  heart  he  believed 
he  was  doing  the  best  thing  for  the  future  of  Viet  Nam? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  he  was  political  adviser  to  Ho  Chi 
Minh  eight  years  ago  for  the  same  reason?  And  if 
nationalism  still  burns  in  the  heart  of  Bao  Dai.  is  it  im¬ 
probable  that  it  does  not  in  the  heart  of  Ho  Chi  Minh,  who 
was  only  recognised  as  a  Communist  by  the  French  when 
it  was  convenient  for  them  to  do  so?  Ho  Chi  Minh  no 
more  wants  Chinese  dominance  over  Viet  Nam  than  Bao 
Dai  wants  French.  Within  this  framework  of  ardent  Viet 
Namese  nationalism  lies  the  solution. 

TTie  task  of  the  Geneva  conference  should  be  to  arrange 
for  an  immediate  cease  fire,  and  a  meeting  between  Bao 
Dai  and  Ho  Chi  Minh  and  their  advisers  without  the  em¬ 
barrassing  encumbrances  of  outside  participants  and  to  give 
every  help  in  the  formulation  of  guarantees  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  French  nationals  and  troops  in  Indo-China  prior  to 
evacuation. 

It  is  a  plan  which  China  could  accept,  since  a  united 
Viet  Namese  nation  with  no  ties  would  be  an  insurance  and 
protection  to  China’s  south;  and  for  the  French  it  would 
provide  a  way  of  leaving  Indo-China  as  graciously  as  the 
present  situation  would  allow.  The  good  offices  of  the  five 
South-East  Asian  States  that  recently  met  at  Colombo  could 
be  enlisted  by  Viet  Nam  to  ensure  internal  and  external 
stability  during  the  preliminary  stages. 

No  matter  how  many  snags  are  seen  in  such  a  solution, 
it  is  fraught  with  more  possibilities  and  less  danger  than 
any  of  the  alternatives. 
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{Left  to  rinht)  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  Lord  Ogmore  And  Mr. 
T.  H.  Tan  in  front  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  London 


Snail’s  Progress 
in  Malaya 

Within  the  context  of  Asia’s  post¬ 
war  resurgence  and  freedom  from  ‘ 
western  domination,  Malaya  was  always 
presented  as  a  special  case.  The 
move  towards  self-government,  it  was 
said,  would  of  necessity  be  a  slow 
process  owing  to  the  unstable  system  of 
indigenous  politics  which  were  con¬ 
stantly  running  against  the  barrier  of 
dual  communities  —the  Malays  and  the 
Chinese.  Each  race  had  its  champions, 
and  in  the  past  arguments  on  the  merit 
and  capabilities  of  both  ran  so  strong 
that  the  gulf  between  them  looked, 
especially  from  Britain,  as  if  it  would 
be  difficult  to  bridge.  Such  a  division 
naturally  slowed  up  the  process  of 
political  maturity. 

Against  such  a  background,  special 
tribute  must  be  paid  to  the  foresight  and  wisdom  of  the 
leaders  of  the  United  Malay  National  Organisation — the 
political  party  representing  the  interests  of  the  Malays — 
and  the  Malayan  Chinese  Association,  for  having  got 
together  to  form  an  alliance  with  a  programme  and  aim 
common  to  the  interests  of  both  races. 

From  this  position  of  united  strength  the  Alliance  put 
forward  a  demand  that  two-thirds  of  the  Federal  Legislative 
Council  members  should  be  elected.  When  the  Federal 
Elections  Committee  met  some  months  ago  the  Alliance,  as 
a  compromise,  agreed  to  a  minimum  of  three-fifths  elected 
members,  which  they  rightly  considered  to  be  the  very 
least  possible  if  a  democratic  parliamentary  government 
was  to  function  at  all  in  Malaya.  The  majority  report  of 
the  elections  committee,  however,  recommended  that  only 
just  under  one-half  of  the  Legislative  Council  should  be 
elected,  and  the  remainder  nominated. 

This  recommendation,  of  course,  angered  members  of 
the  Alliance,  especially  as  the  committee  that  put  it  for¬ 
ward,  being  composed  mainly  of  Malayan  people  (albeit  of 
conservative  outlook),  would  be  unjustly  called  representa¬ 
tive  of  indigenous  opinion  in  Malaya.  When  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Mr.  Lyttelton,  refused  to  meet  the 
leaders  of  UMNO  and  MCA  officially  to  discuss  what  real 
progress  could  be  made  towards  eventual  self-government, 
the  Alliance  decided  to  take  a  stronger  stand.  They  de¬ 
manded  a  fully  elected  Legislative  Council,  and  sent  a  dele¬ 
gation,  headed  by  Tunku  Abdul  Rahman,  president  of 
UMNO,  and  including  the  vice-president,  Dato  Abdul 
Razak,  and  the  MCA  executive  secretary,  T.  H.  Tan,  to 
London  to  enlist  British  public  and  Parliamentary  support. 

Although  the  Secretary  of  State  has  agreed  to  meet  the 
delegation  unofficially  on  his  return  from  Africa,  nothing 
decisive  can  result  because  in  the  interim  the  Colonial  Office 
has  published  a  recommendation  that  the  Legislative 

Council  be  composed  of  46  nominated  and  52  elected  mem¬ 


bers.  A  majority  of  six  elected  members  is  a  negation  of 
democratic  government,  since  no  single  political  party  could 
ever  gain  a  working  majority,  but  it  is  just  enough  to  give 
the  impression  that  progress  is  being  made  towards  self- 
government. 

In  the  present  state  of  South-East  Asia  it  is  extremely 
unwise  to  frustrate  elements  of  nationalism,  especially 
where,  as  in  Malaya,  the  leaders  wish  to  rationalise  that 
nationalism  through  parliamentary  democracy.  It  seems 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  reasonable  claims 
should  be  considered.  If  they  will  be  ignored,  one  may 
safely  predict  that  a  “  non-cooperation  ”  movement  will 
result  in  Malaya,  and  although  this  would  be  likely  to  begin 
on  the  Gandhian,  non-violent  pattern — which,  in  any  case, 
would  make  elections  valueless — no  one  can  tell  for  how 
long  responsible  leaders  would  be  able  to  prevent  more 
serious  disturbances. 

Colombo  Conference 

It  is  unfortunate  that  nothing  concrete  was  achieved  by 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  five  South-East  Asian  States 
meeting  at  Colombo  recently  about  the  matters,  economic 
and  political,  that  needed  to  be  settled  between  them.  The 
storm  clouds  of  Kashmir  and  US  military  aid  to  Pakistan 
hung  heavily  over  the  conference,  but  were  largely  ignored. 

In  such  circumstances  it  is  very  encouraging  that  the 
five  States  were  able  jointly  to  agree  on  external  problems. 
It  is  within  such  an  agreement  that  their  strength  lies,  and 
through  it  an  immeasurable  amount  of  restraint  can  be  put 
on  possible  American  adventurism  in  Indo-China.  TTte 
positive  aspect  of  the  agreement  could  be  invoked  to  help 
.settle  questions  which  vitally  affect  the  area,  but  unless  tte 
pressing  problems  which  colour  the  relations  between  the 
countries  of  South-East  Asia  themselves  can  be  resolved, 
there  will  always  remain  a  vulnerable  chink  in  the  armour 
of  unity. 
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WESTMINSTER  AND  THE  EAST 

By  Harold  Davies^  M.P. 


IT  has  been  the  continuous  policy  of  Eastern  World  to 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Europe  can  no  longer 
evolve  either  its  foreign  or  economic  policies  without 
taking  into  account  the  titanic  forces  of  nationalism  that 
two  major  wars  in  a  lifetime  have  unleashed.  The  old 
European  diplomacy  for  a  century  was  polished  and  suave. 
It  seemed  to  consist  of  the  dictum,  “  If  you  believe  my 
half-truths  I  will  believe  your  half-truths.”  But  today  both 
the  British  public  and  the  House  of  Commons  show  a  deep 
anxiety  about  events  in  South-East  Asia. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  when  the  House  of 
Commons  reached  the  painful  decision  to  participate  in  the 
Korean  war  it  did  not  do  so  on  the  basis  of  fighting  Com¬ 
munism  but  on  the  basis  of  fighting  aggression  from 
wherever  it  came. 

The  British  people  have  never  agreed  and  neither  has 
the  House  of  Commons  to  take  up  a  Holy  Crusade  against 
the  China  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  In  the  House  and  the 
country  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  American  China  Lx)bby 
overplays  its  hand  and  tends  to  look  upon  the  cold  war  in 
Asia  as  a  catalyst  for  ”  business  activity.”  No  matter 
how  much  the  China  Lobby  may  cry  “  Communism,”  the 
man-in-the-street  here  recognises  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  revolution  which  is  transforming  Asia  and  that  the  driving 
force  is  not  just  Communism  but  the  desire  for  national 
dignity. 

Some  of  the  Labour  back  benchers  feel  that  the  Foreign 
Office  have  been  forced  to  carefully  assess  the  weighty 
opposition,  as  expressed  by  the  Labour  Movement,  to  any 
military  intervention  in  South-East  Asia.  When  Mr. 
Anthony  Eden  made  a  statement  on  South-East  Asian 
Defence.  Mr.  Attlee  was  careful  to  point  out  that  there  may 
be  dangers  of  misrepresenting  a  South-East  Asian  Defence 
system  as  a  defence  ”  of  an  obsolete  colonialism.”  When 
the  statement  was  made,  Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan  openly  ex¬ 
pressed  his  disapproval  of  the  Foreign  Secretary’s  statement 
and  regarded  it  as  a  surrender  to  American  pressure.  Mr. 
John  Strachey  believed  that  it  was  the  very  worst  way  of 
trying  to  halt  the  advance  of  Communism  in  Asia  by 
appearing  to  support  an  untenable  French  colonialism  in 
Indo-China. 

The  Eden  statement  was  noisily  received  and  many  of 
the  Labour  back  benchers  were  suspicious  of  its  intentions 
despite  the  fact  that  the  Foreign  Secretary  said  that  we  were 
only  committed  to  the  possibilities  of  establishing  a  collec¬ 
tive  defence  within  the  framework  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  There  was  very  little  comment  from  the 
Government  back  benchers,  and  it  would  be  a  fair  assess¬ 
ment  to  say  that  in  the  Lobbies  the  general  feeling  was  that 
Mr.  Dulles  had  hustled  the  Government  into  a  statement 
against  their  better  judgment.  What  worried  us  was  that 


this  might  be  another  card  stacked  in  the  pack  that  might 
prejudice  the  Geneva  Conference. 

Mr.  Aneurin  Bevan  considered  his  differences  with  his 
own  Front  Bench  so  vital  that  he  decided  to  withdraw  from 
the  Parliamentary  Committee.  He  expressed  this  as  a 
simple  desire  to  have  greater  freedom  of  action  and 
criticism  from  the  back  bench  if  he  felt  that  Fater  events 
justified  such  action.  Mr.  Harold  Wilson,  a  previous 
Minister  who  had  resigned  with  Mr.  Bevan  over  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  our  defence  expenditure,  was  now  left  with  the 
problem  of  whether  or  not  to  take  the  vacant  seat  in  the 
Shadow  Cabinet  to  which  he  was  entitled  as  a  runner-up. 
Having  made  the  decision  to  go  on  to  the  Front  Bench,  Mr. 
Wilson  made  it  clear  that  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Aneurin 
Bevan  on  the  question  of  no  military  commitments  in 
South-East  Asia.  Many  of  the  national  newspapers  and 
some  of  the  Labour  members  interpret  this  as  a  defeat  for 
so-called  Bevanism. 

Unfortunately,  thinking  within  the  Labour  movement 
itself  can  be  bedevilled  by  this  word  “  Bevanism.”  One 
must  remember  that  what  was  once  called  “  Bevanism  ”  is 
now  accepted  policy,  such  as  the  questions  on  the  level  of 
armaments.  East- West  trade  and  German  rearmament.  If 
the  Geneva  Conference  fails  to  give  a  satisfactory  solution 
and  Mr.  Eden’s  examination  of  a  collective  defence  system 
becomes  a  euphemism  for  the  containment  of  Communist 
China,  then  there  will  be  a  violent  swing  in  favour  of  what 
might  now  be  considered  the  precipitate  action  of  Mr. 
Bevan. 

The  Prime  Minister  told  the  House  that  the  Govern¬ 
ment  were  not  prepared  to  give  any  undertakings  for  mili¬ 
tary  action  in  Indo-China  in  advance  of  the  results  of 
Geneva.  This  statement  was  received  with  cheers  from  the 
Labour  benches.  Nevertheless,  it  is  interpreted  here  not 
as  a  promise  of  no  intervention  but  as  a  promise  of  no 
intervention  if  Geneva  fails.  In  other  words,  this  is  just  a 
diplomatic  statement.  The  National  Executive  of  the 
Labour  Party  after  a  discussion  that  lasted  some  hours  came 
out  with  a  policy  statement  strongly  opposing  any  step 
which  would  involve  Britain  in  mifitary  action  in  support 
of  Imperialist  policies  in  Indo-China  and  re-affirm^  its 
opposition  to  any  extension  of  hostilities  which  might  lead 
to  a  major  war.  Mr.  R.  S.  Crossman,  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive,  made  it  known  that  he  and  others  had 
said  that  Britain  should  send  no  troops  to  Indo-China  and 
should  remain  aloof  from  the  encirclement  of  China  itself 
The  National  Executive  resolution  is  an  attempt  to  com¬ 
promise  on  this  position. 

There  are  members  on  both  sides  of  the  House  who 
once  again  welcome  Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  six  suggestions 
to  the  Powers  at  Geneva.  Nehru  hopes  that  a  climate  of 
peace  and  negotiation  will  be  promoted  and  suspicion  dissi- 
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pated.  This,  as  he  believes,  needs  now  a  cease-fire  and  the 
bringing  together  of  the  active  belligerents. 

Mr.  Desmond  Donnelly  (Labour)  wanted  to  know 
what  steps  the  Government  were  taking  to  arrange  for  a 
liaison  between  the  views  presented  by  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  at  Geneva  and  the  view  of  the  countries  which  are 
meeting  in  Colombo.  The  Singapore  correspondent  of  the 
Observer  simply  interpreted  for  us  the  mind  of  South-East 

Asia  when  he  wrote: 

“  When  Western  leaders  speak  of  the  irreparable  loss 
that  would  be  sutTered  if  South-East  Asia  were  to  fall  to 
Communism,  the  Asian  who  can  hear  does  not  understand. 
How  can  the  West  lose  what  it  does  not  own?  And  the  idea 
of  joint  action  by  Western  nations  to  ‘  save  ’  Asia  fills  him 
with  cold  foreboding.” 


In  the  rush  of  world  events  it  is  easy  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  lose  sight  of  the  facts  about  the  origin  of  the 
troubles  about  Indo-China.  but  we  should  still  try  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  national  front  which  now  leads  the  shooting 
war  in  Indo-China  was  formed  after  Vichy  France  and  the 
Japanese  had  concluded  an  agreement  which,  to  say  the 
least  of  it.  embarrassed  the  Allies  fn  their  life  and  death 
struggle  against  Hitler.  At  that  time  there  was  no  doubt 

that  the  majority  of  the  people  seemed  to  favour  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  We  are  now  faced  with  a  situation  which  can 

engulf  the  world  and  in  these  days  of  the  H-bomb. 
“  Peace.”  as  the  Pope  said.  “  cannot  exist  by  the  cosily 
relationship  of  mutual  terror.” 

Britain  can  still  see  to  it  that  Geneva  must  not  fail. 


ASIA  IN  WASHINGTON 

By  David  C.  Williams  (Washington) 


The  developing  crisis  in  Indo-China  has  put  most 

members  of  Congress,  particularly  the  Republicans, 
in  a  very  bad  temper.  The  Republicans  have  for  years 
maintained  that,  but  for  the  “  traitors  ”  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment,  China  could  have  been  saved  from  Communism  by 

the  expenditure  of  little  money  and  no  American  lives. 

Now  they  fear  that  saving  the  much  smaller  country  of 

Indo-China  will  involve  not  only  vast  expenditure,  but  also. 
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almost  inevitably,  tthe  participation  of  Americans  in  the 

actual  fighting. 

Likewise  perhaps  the  greatest  single  factor  in  winning 
Eisenhower  the  Presidency  was  his  hint  (it  hardly  even 
amounted  to  a  pledge)  that  he  could  bring  the  Korean  War 

to  an  end.  With  all  the  criticisms  that  have  been  made  of 
the  Korean  truce,  the  fact  that  it  was  achieved  at  all  is 

probably  considered  by  most  voters  the  major  achievement 
of  the  Administration.  Now  the  Republicans  face  the 
threatening  piossibility  that  a  very  similar  war  may  open 
on  another  Asian  front. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  ambition  of  most  Republicans,  as 
they  returned  to  power  after  twenty  years  in  the  political 
wilderness,  was  to  slash  government  expenditure  (whose 
magnitude,  they  maintained,  threatened  to  ruin  the 
country)  and  to  cut  taxes.  Now,  after  a  tremendous 
etfort,  the  budget  has  been  reduced  substantiaUy.  and  con¬ 
siderable  tax  reductions  have  been  achieved.  In  this  very 
moment  of  budgetary  triumph,  the  Administration  faces 
fresh  demands  for  billions  of  dollars  to  wage  a  war  of 
indeterminate  length  in  a  theatre  of  battle  even  more  remote 
from  America  than  was  Korea. 

There  are,  of  course,  some  Senators  and  Congressmen 
in  both  parties  who  are  ready  to  wage  war  with  the  Com¬ 
munists  anywhere  in  the  world — indeed,  who  welcome  the 
prospect  with  enthusiasm.  This  is  not  the  mood  of  most, 
however.  They  much  prefer  waging  the  war  against  Com¬ 
munism  at  home,  through  the  inexpensive  and  politically 
rewarding  device  of  (Hongressional  investigating  committees. 
Root  the  “  subversives  ”  out  of  the  government,  the  univer¬ 
sities,  defence  establishments  and  everywhere  else,  they 
have  maintained,  and  the  problem  of  world  Communism 
would  solve  itself. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
some  dramatic  American  initiative  in  Indo-China  is  im¬ 
pending.  or  whether  this  is  another  of  the  Administration’s 
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ventures  into  psychological  warfare.  If  the  latter,  it  could  condition  that  the  Asian  democracies,  acting  under  the 
have  two  objectives,  one  external  and  the  other  internal,  authority  of  the  United  Nations,  undertake  the  responsi- 
The  external  one  is  a  warning  to  the  Peking  Government  bility  for  assuring  the  establishment  of  freely  elected  govern- 
not  to  intervene  in  Indo-China,  particularly  in  the  siege  of  ments  and  for  guaranteeing  these  governments,  for  a  limited 
Dien  Bien  Phu.  The  other  is  the  demonstration  by  Dulles,  period  of  time,  against  internal  subversion  or  external 
who  has  been  under  hre  lately  because  of  hints  that  the  aggression — with  the  assistance,  if  desired,  of  additional 
United  States  might  recognise  the  Peking  government,  that  forces  to  be  made  available  through  the  United  Nations, 
he  is  just  as  “  tough  ”  as  any  Senator  of  the  China  Lobby  “  While  the  United  States  and  France,  as  well  as  the 

could  wish  him  to  be.  Asian  democracies,  would  undoubtedly  have  serious  objec- 

AIl  the  moves  on  the  political  chessboard  (and  also,  tions,  the  sacrifices  involved  would  underline  the  genuine 

probably,  the  massive  effort  of  the  Viet  Minh  forces)  are  compromise  involved  in  this  proposal.  The  Soviet  Union 
directed  towards  the  Geneva  conference.  It  was  felt  here  and  Communist  China  might  ^  least  inclined  to  accept  it — 
that  Dulles  would  enter  this  conference  with  very  little  but  their  refusal  would  be  a  clear  demonstration  of  their 
freedom  of  manceuvre,  and  would  be  compelled  to  take  rigid  aggressive  designs  and  would  consolidate  our  political  rela- 

allitudes  from  the  beginning  in  order  to  placate  his  critics  tions  with  free  Asia.  United  action  undertaken  by  free 

in  Washington.  Asians  under  their  own  auspices  would  be  far  more  likely 

Robert  Delson.  a  prominent  New  York  attorney  who  to  induce  them  to  make  the  political  and  military  commit* 
has  served  as  consultant  for  several  free  Asian  govern-  ments  required  than  would  ‘  united  action  ’  under  Western 
ments.  has  put  forward  a  proposal  for  an  Indo-Chinese  auspices.” 

settlement  in  the  official  organ  of  Americans  for  Demo-  Whatever  the  tactical  gyrations  which  may  occur,  it  is 

cratic  Action,  a  leading  American  progressive  organisation  growing  clear  that  the  Administration,  both  political 

Here  are  his  suggestions,  which  he  carefully  labels  parties,  and  public  opinion  generally  are  tending  toward 

”  tentative.”  the  view  that  further  Communist  encoachment  upon  the 

”  In  agreement  with  the  non-Communist  nations  of  non-Communist  areas  of  Asia  should  be  considered  as  a 
Asia,  the  United  States  could  call  upon  the  French  to  threat  to  the  security  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  fact 
transfer  real  sovereignty  to  each  of  the  Associated  States  which,  if  it  is  ignored  by  the  Communist  rulers  of  Asia,  may 

of  Indo-China  (Viet  Nam,  Laos  and  Cambodia),  on  the  have  fateful  results  for  the  entire  world. 


UNESCO  AND  ASIA 

By  Luther  H,  Eyans  (Director-General  of  Unesco) 

History  is  a  record  of  past  glories,  but  it  is  also  a  and  the  world,  therefore,  was  largely  dependent  on  the 
sad  chronicle  of  misunderstandings,  wars  and  fatal  intellectual  and  moral  forces  of  small  groups  who  were  able 
mistakes  committed  during  the  various  stages  of  to  decide  the  fate  of  men. 
human  development.  And  while  it  is  an  accepted  maxim  n  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  of  progressive 

that  “  history  repeats  itself.”  it  is  by  no  means  generally  development  that  the  responsibility  of  shaping  human 
realised  that  the  very  word  ”  progress  ”  signifies  our  desire  society  has.  during  the  last  centuries,  gradually  shifted 
to  avoid  just  this  mere  “  repetition  ”  and  to  improve  our  from  the  shoulders  of  the  few  to  the  votes  of  the  many, 
reason  and  our  actions  in  the  light  of  what  we  are  able  to  Today  it  is  an  established  fact  that  the  cultural  and  intel- 
learn  from  history.  It  is  not  enough  to  know  the  facts,  lectual  achievements  of  men  have  become  the  pressing 
although  this  knowledge  is  essential;  it  is  also  necessary  to  concern  of  vast  masses  of  people  all  over  the  world, 
produce  a  frame  of  mind  in  which  these  facts  are  used  to  However,  political  consciousness  has  developed  more 
the  best  advantage  of  the  human  race.  quickly  than  education,  and  the  most  urgent  need  of  today 

A  comparatively  short  time  ago.  the  number  of  people  is  the  establishment  of  educational  facilities  to  correct  this 
whose  intellectual  and  educational  achievements  enabled  discrepancy.  Without  it,  uncounted  millions  of  people 
them  to  take  a  decisive  part  in  the  shaping  of  civilisations  will  be  unable  to  meet  their  constitutional  responsibilities, 
was  very  small,  and  the  lack  of  adequate  communications  and  to  participate  in  reasonable,  balanced  democratic 
prevented  a  quick  dissemination  of  cultural  achievements,  government. 

Thus,  highly  developed  civilisations  like  the  Chinese,  It  is  clearly  the  task  of  Unesco  to  help  in  this  all- 
Indian.  Mexican  and  many  others  over  the  span  of  cen-  important  need  of  diffusing  knowledge  to  wherever  it  is 
turies,  remained  in  what  amounted  to  isolated  and  sharply  needed,  particularly  to  the  so-called  “  under-developed  ” 
confined  regions  as  far  as  the  rest  of  the  world  was  con-  areas  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America.  In  Asia,  where 
cerned.  In  addition,  until  quite  recently  in  human  history,  more  than  half  of  the  world’s  popnilation  lives,  and  where 
only  a  minute  proportion  of  society  controlled  its  destiny,  colossal  social  forces  are  creating  some  of  the  greatest 
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international  organisation,  has,  therefore,  the  aim  of  assist¬ 
ing  in  the  distribution  of  world  knowledge  and  of  supplying 
to  each  region  what  it  needs  most.  This  requires  a  “  two- 
way  traffic  ”  between  the  West  and  Asia.  In  order  to  gain 
a  first-hand  idea  of  Asia’s  needs  in  fields  of  concern  to 
Unesco,  I  recently  visited  a  number  of  Asian  countries  on 
a  fact-finding  tour.  Together  with  Sir  Ronald  Adam. 
Chairman  of  Unesco’s  Executive  Board,  and  Professor 
Oscar  Secco  Ellauri,  member  of  the  Board,  I  visited  India, 
Burma,  Thailand,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Indonesia  and 
Pakistan.  Later  also  1  went  to  Iran,  Iraq  and  Syria. 

Unesco,  of  course,  is  quite  active  in  all  these  countries, 
and  is  responsible  for  many  projects  now  being  carried  out 
in  them.  In  talks  with  statesmen,  ministers  of  education, 
directors  of  libraries  and  universities,  scholars  and  planners, 
we  were  able  to  realise  the  enormous  goodwill  extended  to 
Unesco  in  the  East.  I  was  touched  by  the  great  apprecia¬ 
tion  which  the  leaders  of  Asian  opinion  have  for  Unesco’s 
work  and  grateful  for  the  strong  support  they  are  giving  it. 
It  was  particularly  gratifying  to  observe  how  Unesco  activi¬ 
ties  are  making  themselves  felt  in  the  educational  and 
scientific  progress  of  Asia. 

I  was  most  impressed  by  some  of  the  Technical  Assist¬ 
ance  Projects  and  by  the  trust  placed  in  the  Specialised 
Agencies  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  countries  I  visited. 
Like  Unesco,  the  World  Health  Organisation,  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organisation,  the  International  Labour 
Organisation  and  the  UN  International  Children’s  Emer¬ 
gency  Fund  are  well  known  there.  I  do  not  mean  that  the 
Asian  countries  ignore  or  fail  to  appreciate  the  efforts  made 
on  their  behalf  by  the  American  Point  Four  Plan  and  the 
Colombo  Plan  for  Technical  Assistance.  These  are  almost 
everywhere  recognised  as  powerful  and  effective  services 
for  progress  which  are'  carrying  out  a  rich  contribution  to 
economic  and  social  development.  But  there  is  an  almost 
mystical  faith  in  the  United  Nations  and  its  Special  Agen¬ 
cies.  despite  certain  disappointments  concerning  the  ability 
of  UN  to  prevent  or  stop  wars  or  otherwise  to  achieve 
perfect  justice  in  which  to  enjoy  our  rights.  Yet,  a  great 
deal  remains  to  be  done. 

With  the  exception  of  Japan,  which  is  in  a  category 
apart — a  modern  country  in  the  stream  of  the  20th  century 
— the  problems  and  needs  of  Asia  are  very  much  the  same. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  intense,  urgent  hunger  for  educa- 


Luther  H.  Evans,  Director-General  of  Unesco 


national  power  potentials  on  earth,  it  is  most  important  of 
all  for  Unesco  to  act. 

However,  it  is  necessary  to  realise  that  “  under¬ 
developed  ”  means  only  lack  of  mechanical  technical 
equipment  and  “  know-how  ”  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
word.  It  does  not  at  all  imply  intellectual  or  cultural 
inferiority.  Economic  under-development  may  exist  in  a 
superior  type  of  culture.  In  my  view,  urgent  as  it  is  to  help 
Asia  in  catching  up  with  modern  techniques  in  industry, 
agriculture,  health  and  education.*  it  is  now  more  than 
urgent  to  inform  the  West  about  the  rich  heritage  of  the 
East.  Indeed,  as  far  as  this  knowledge  is  concerned,  it 
seems  that  the  West  is  in  some  ways  “  under-developed  ” 
and  that  it  has  now  become  essential  to  persuade  the 
peoples  of  the  West  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
whole  background  of  Asian  achievement,  culture  and 
thought. 

Only  if  this  is  done,  then  there  is  hope  of  achieving  the 
required  degrees  of  international  understanding.  The  time 
has  definitely  passed  when  world  events  were  decided  by 
the  West’s  attitude  alone.  If  we  honestly  desire  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  between  all  the  peoples  on  earth,  we* 
must  know  much  more  about  each  other.  Unesco,  as  an 
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lion.  Today  the  ambition  of  the  peasant  for  his  children 
is  to  see  that  they  receive  as  full  an  education  as  possible  in 
order  that  they  may  play  their  part  in  their  country’s 
development.  There  is  an  intense  awareness  of  the  growing 
strength  of  Asia,  and  with  this  goes  the  realisation  that  she 
needs  the  tools  of  learning:  research  facilities  for  scholars, 
simple  texts  for  newly  literate  millions,  scientific  instru¬ 
ments  and  simple  science  exhibits,  and  books  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  copies. 

In  spite  of  Unesco’s  numerous  activities,  its  many 


projects  and  schemes,  I  feel  that  much  more  will  have  to  be 
done  to  help  in  this  astounding  process  of  Asia’s  progress. 
Within  the  scope  of  its  slender  budget,*  Unesco  is  already 
doing  much,  but  a  number  of  new  plans — like  an  intensified 
teachers’  training  scheme  and  a  stronger  presentation  of 
Eastern  culture  to  the  West — will  be  some  of  the  results 
of  my  visits.  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  civilisation 
and  of  world  peace  to  help  in  the  gigantic  task  of  the 
building  of  a  new  Asia  and,  with  it,  a  new  world. 

*  £3.2  million  p.a. 


ASIAN 

SURVEY 

Japan 

the  resignation  of  the  Japanese  Mini¬ 
ster  of  Justice,  Mr.  Takeru  Jnukai,  pre¬ 
cipitated  a  grave  cabinet  crisis  in  Japan. 
Mr.  Jnukai  had  refused  to  grant  the 
demand  of  the  Prosecutor-General  for  the 
arrest  of  two  leading  members  of  Mr. 
Yoshida's  Party,  the  Liberal  Party,  on  the 
grounds  of  their  implication  in  a  big 
shipping  scandal.  More  than  1,000  busi¬ 
nessmen  and  politicians  had  been 
arrested  for  questioning  in  connection  with 
alleged  corruption  and  Socialists  of  both 
left  and  right  wing  supported  a  motion 
of  non-confidence  in  the  Government. 
Most  of  the  arrested  men  contended  that 
money  paid  was  “  not  a  bribe  but  a  party 
donation.” 

Despite  the  magnitude  of  the  scandal 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Socialists,  the 
Government  managed  to  defeat  the  motion 
in  the  Lower  House  by  228  votes  to  208. 
Two  of  the  three  abstainers  from  the 
Liberal  Party  bloc  in  the  voting  were 
under  questioning  by  the  police.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  reprieve  given  to  his  government, 
Mr.  Yoshida  continued  with  his  prepara¬ 
tions  for  a  world  tour,  beginning  in  June, 
which  will  take  him  to  the  US,  Canada, 
Britain,  West  Germany,  France,  Italy, 
Pakistan  and  India. 

Philippines 

Reports  from  the  Philippines  tell  of  a 
considerable  weakening  in  the  forces  of 
the  rebel  Hukbalahaps,  especially  in 
Northern  and  Central  Luzon.  Their 
strength  is  further  weakened  by  dissen¬ 
sions  between  their  leaders,  for  while  their 
commander-in-chief,  Louis  Taruc,  is  said 
to  be  engaged  in  surrender  negotiations 
with  the  Government,  encouraged  by  the 
election  of  the  respected  and  liberal 
leader  Magsaysay  as  President,  several 
other  commanders  refuse  to  follow  suit 
and  the  chief  political  leader,  Jesus  Lava, 
is  said  to  have  ordered  Taruc’s  arrest.  It 


is  even  stated  that  the  followers  of  the 
two  have  been  fighting  each  other. 

India 

The  United  States  Congress  has  been 
debating  the  administration  propos^  to 
spend  $104  million  in  economic  and  tech¬ 
nical  aid  to  India  during  1954-55.  The 
neutralism  of  Mr.  Nehru  has  been  the 
cause  of  considerable  disappointment  in 
several  quarters  in  the  States  and  the 
threat  of  sharp  scaling  down  by  critics  of 
that  neutralism  has  had  to  be  countered 
by  citing  the  case  of  China.  In  effect  the 
State  Department  told  Congress :  “  We 
have  the  chance  to  reach  the  people  of 
India  through  economic  development  and 
to  do  there  what  we  were  never  able  to 
do  in  China.”  Mr.  Byroads,  who  put  for¬ 
ward  the  department's  viewpoint,  stressed 
that,  despite  differences  of  opinion  on 
many  points,  he  had  been  impressed  by 
the  democratic  and  progressive  spirit  of 
India  and  by  what  they  were  doing  for 
themselves. 

A  few  days  afterwards  unfavourable 
Indian  reactions  to  Mr.  Dulles’  plan  for  a 
collective  security  alliance  for  the  Pacific 
were  reported  and  it  was  anticipated  that 
India  would  put  forward  proposals  for 
counter-action  by  Asian  neutrals  at  a  con¬ 
ference  at  Colombo  of  spokesmen  of 
India,  Pakistan,  Ceylon,  Burma  and 
Indonesia.  The  publication  of  Nehru's 
six-point  plan  for  a  solution  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  in  Indo-China  on  the  eve  of  the 
Geneva  Conference  followed. 

The  Indian  decision  not  to  allow  U.S 
planes  to  use  Indian  airports  or  fly  over 
Indian  territory  while  flying  troops  to 
Indo-China  caused  a  certain  amount  of 
unnecessary  heat  in  the  American  Senate 
in  Washington,  where  it  later  transpired 
that  the  Defence  Department  had  decided 
not  to  fly  over  Indian  soil  before  Nehru's 
refusal  of  facilities. 

Then  followed  the  report  of  Senator 
Bridges,  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Appro¬ 
priations  Committee,  criticising  the 
manner  in  which  US  aid  to  India  is  given 
and  used.  The  purpose  of  the  report  was 
to  improve  the  aid  programme  by  baring 
its  shortcomings  and  India  was  the 
country  chosen  as  holding  the  key  posi¬ 


tion  and  also  as  being  a  new  democracy. 
In  issuing  the  report  for  publication. 
Senator  Bridges  stated  that  in  view  of 
Nehru's  recent  actions  and  in  the  light  of 
the  report  his  committee  would  give  close 
examination  to  the  administration’s  re¬ 
quest  for  $104  million  for  economic  aid 
to  India. 

An  Indian  delegation  is  leaving  for 
Paris  to  discuss  with  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  the  future  of  the  French  settlements 
in  India.  The  text  was  published  in 
Delhi  at  the  end  of  April  of  the  corre¬ 
spondence  that  had  passed  between  the 
two  governments  in  recent  weeks.  In  a 
later  statement  the  French  Foreign 
Ministry  accused  the  Indian  authorities 
of  exerting  economic  pressure  on  the 
settlements  by  cutting  off  supplies  and 
public  services,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
Mahe. 

Kashmir  ^ 

.Speaking  at  a  public  meeting  at  Ran- 
birsinghpura  on  April  21st,  Bakshi 
Ghulam  Mohammed,  Chief  Minister  of 
Kashmir,  for  the  first  time  clearly  rejected 
the  idea  of  holding  a  plebiscite  in  the 
state.  He  said  the  Constituent  Assembly 
had  “  irrevocably  and  finally  ”  acceded  to 
India.  The  question  of  a  plebiscite  did 
not  arise  and  it  was  unthinkable  that  the 
Constituent  Assembly's  decision  which 
was  the  clear  will  of  the  people  should  be 
overruled  bv  anyone  else. 

Pakistan 

King  Saud  of  Saudi  Arabia  provided 
Pakistan  with  her  second  royal  visitor 
from  the  Middle  East  in  recent  weeks. 
He  spent  ten  days  in  the  country  during 
which  he  led  a  congregation  of  150,000  in 
prayer  on  the  polo  grounds  at  Karachi, 
visited  the  Frontier  with  a  party  that  in¬ 
cluded  six  ministers,  22  princes  and  73 
attendants.  He  visited  East  Pakistan  and 
had  talks  with  Pakistani  leaders  and  with 
representatives  of  Middle  East  countries  in 
Karachi  on  matters  of  common  concern. 

Improved  relations  with  Afghanistan  arc 
foreseen  as  a  result  of  the  talks  now  in 
progress  between  Pakistani  and  Afghan 
spokesmen.  But  reports  of  a  coming 
merger  between  the  two  countries  have 
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been  denied  in  Karachi.  In  the  past  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  countries  over 
the  grant  of  independence  to  the  Pathans 
had  led  to  a  withdrawal  of  diplomatic 
representatives  from  the  two  capitals  in 
1948  and  only  three  months  ago  diplo¬ 
matic  representation  was  resumed. 

American  technicians  and  advisers  are 
playing  an  increasingly  large  part  in  the 
development  of  Pakistan.  The  drafting 
of  the  five-year  national  plan  is  to  await 
the  arrival  of  advisers  provided  by  the 
Ford  Foundation  and  Harvard  University, 
and  it  is  expected  that  soon  the  number 
of  American  advisers,  consultants  and 
technicians  will  exceed  that  of  British 
officials  who  administered  the  territory  in 
the  past. 

On  the  home  front  Mr.  Mohammed  Ali, 
the  Prime  Minister,  has  refused  the  de¬ 
mand  from  East  Bengal  that  he  dissolve 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  set  up  under 
the  Government  of  India  Act  of  1947. 
He  has  expressed  his  willingness  to  nego¬ 
tiate  with  the  new  Chief  Minister  of  East 
Bengal,  Mr.  Faziul  Haq.  In  East  Bengal 
difliculties  have  been  experienced  in  form¬ 
ing  a  new  ministry,  due  largely  to  the 
differences  between  the  parties  which 
came  together  to  defeat  the  Muslim 
League.  Most  of  the  members  of  the  new 
legislature  are  under  the  age  of  30  and  a 
large  number  are  graduates  or  students  of 
Dacca  University. 

I  he  Muslim  League  Party  in  the  Con¬ 
stituent  Assembly  has  resolved  that  Ben¬ 
gali  and  Urdu  shall  be  the  official 
languages  of  the  country,  but  has  agreed 
that  English  should  continue  as  the  official 
language  for  another  20  years  or  so.  The 
decision  provoked  demonstrations  and 
hooliganism  in  Karachi  culminating  in  a 
big  procession  of  protest  against  the 
adoption  of  any  official  language  other 
than  Urdu.  Bengali  is  the  mother  tongue 
of  more  than  half  the  people  of  Pakistan. 

Ihe  first  of  three  Super  Constellation 
aircraft  acquired  by  Pakistan  International 
Airlines  arrived  in  Karachi  early  in  April 
and  the  others  were  expected  to  follow 
soon.  The  new  aircraft  will  be  used  to 
start  a  new  service  linking  Karachi  and 
Dacca  shortly.  This  will  provide  both  a 
cheaper  and  a  faster  air  link  between  the 
two  parts  of  the  Dominion. 

Ceylon 

Shortly  before  her  departure  from 
Ceylon  after  a  historic  visit,  Queen 
Elizabeth  held  a  Privy  Council  at  which 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  Kotclawala, 
was  sworn  in  as  a  new  member. 

The  same  day  it  was  announced  that 
Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke  had  been 
appointed  Governor-General  of  Ceylon  in 
succession  to  Lord  Soulbury,  the  appoint¬ 
ment  taking  effect  from  July  17th. 

Indonesia 

From  Celebes  come  reports  of  growing 
terrorism  against  Christian  inhabitants  of 


the  island.  The  leader  of  the  Opposition 
Christian  Party  in  the  Indonesian  Parlia¬ 
ment,  Mr.  A.  M.  Tambunan,  has  reported 
cases  of  murder,  maltreatment  and  forced 
conversion  to  Islam,  in  one  case  at  Malili 
6,500  forced  conversions  being  alleged. 
The  conversion  of  churches  into  mosques 
and  the  use  of  Bibles  to  make  cigarette 
paper  are  also  the  subject  of  complaint. 
Dr.  Wongsonegoro,  First  Deputy  Premier, 
who  is  also  chief  of  security  operations, 
has  expressed  government  regret  but 
stated  that  the  armed  forces  were  unable 
to  take  action  as  bands  of  Muslim  rebels 
controlled  the  area  in  question  in  southern 
Celebes. 

Nepal 

A  programme  of  administrative  reforms 
was  announced  by  Mr.  M.  P.  Koirala, 
Prime  Minister  of  Nepal,  at  a  press  con¬ 
ference  early  in  April.  The  overhaul  of 
the  secretariat  and  of  the  police  system 
will  follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  advisers 
from  India  in  their  reports.  The  country 
is  to  have  a  planning  commission  to  study 
its  resources  and  formulate  plans  for  de¬ 
velopment.  A  currency  commission  is  to 
be  set  up  to  arrest  the  fall  in  the  Nepal 
rupee  and  speculation  in  currency  is  to  be 
made  a  punishable  offence.  The  land 
problem  is  to  be  tackled  by  reclaiming 
fallow  land  for  distribution  among  the 
landless,  by  cheap  credit  through  co¬ 
operatives  and  by  the  eventual  abolition 
of  big  holdings  and  feudal  practices. 

The  country's  foreign  policy  is  to  be  one 
of  detachment  from  power  blocs  and  cor¬ 
dial  relations  with  her  neighbours,  includ¬ 
ing  of  course  India.  Nepal  does  not  re¬ 
cognise  China’s  sovereignty  over  Tibet 
and  has  independent  relations  with  Tibet, 
dealing  directly  with  the  Dalai  Lama. 

Demonstrations  organised  by  the  Nepali 
Congress  Party  to  protest  against  enact¬ 
ments  devised  to  clarify  the  right  of  the 
Cabinet  to  exercise  powers  delegated  to  it 
by  the  King  of  Nepal  had  to  be  brought 
under  control  by  the  use  of  fire  hoses  and 
tear  gas.  A  prominent  figure  in  the  agita¬ 
tion  was  Mr.  B.  P.  Koirala,  half-brother 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Nepal,  who  has 
resisted  efforts  to  include  him  in  the 
Cabinet  by  demanding  that  the  Nepali 
Congress  Party  should  have  representation 
equal  to  that  enjoyed  by  supporters  of  the 
Prime  Minister. 

China 

Recent  reports  tell  of  a  tightening  of  the 
state  controls  on  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
foodgrain  and  of  drastic  action  against 
those  found  guilty  of  sabotage  of  the 
Government's  economic  programme.  Mer¬ 
chants  have  been  executed  for  illegal  deals 
in  food  and  in  anticipation  of  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  local  mediation 
committees  are  being  set  up  to  deal  with 
minor  civil  disputes  and  minor  criminal 
cases,  leaving  judicial  bodies  free  to  deal 
with  serious  cases  only. 


Under  a  decree  promulgated  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  state  has  a  monopoly  of  gram 
purchase  and  is  able  to  tell  the  producer 
how  much  of  his  output  is  to  be  deemed 
surplus  and  must  be  sold  to  the  state.  The 
problem  is  complicated  by  the  existence 
of  famine  conditions,  admitted  by  the 
People's  Daily  to  be  afflicting  100  million 
people  and  by  the  flight  of  peasants  to  the 
towns. 

Malaya 

.Shortly  before  the  announcement  of 
proposed  reforms  for  Malaya,  reporis 
based  on  material  captured  from  the 
terrorists  and  other  sources  told  of  a  split 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Communists.  The 
civil  branch  of  the  terrorist  organisation 
has  wanted  more  attention  to  propaganda, 
recruitment  and  organisation  of  food  sup¬ 
plies,  while  the  military  branch  has 
demanded  a  stepping  up  of  sabotage  and 
attacks.  The  military  view  has  prevailed 
apparently,  but  the  units  have  shown  little 
strength  or  courage  in  carrying  out  their 
plans.  There  was  defeatism  and  fear  due 
to  hardships  and  lack  of  food  supplies. 
Min  Yuen  units  are  said  to  have  opposed 
having  fighting  units  in  their  .own  areas 
for  fear  of  trouble  with  the  security  forces. 
A  further  indication  of  discord  in  the 
Communist  camp  is  provided  by  the  report 
of  a  widespread  purge  of  “  politically  un¬ 
reliable  ”  terrorists  by  their  own  comrades. 
OUicial  spokesmen  claim  that  the  Malayan 
Communist  Party  is  beaten  and  liken  its 
Central  Committee’s  present  course  to  that 
of  the  dictators  at  the  end  of  the  last  war 
in  issuing  orders  that  could  not  be  executed 
to  formations  that  no  longer  existed. 

Indo-China 

While  the  battle  for  Dien  Bien  Phu 
raged  an  important  step  forward  was  taken 
by  the  agreement  of  the  government  of  the 
Emperor  Bao  Dai  to  sign  and  ratify 
treaties  with  the  government  of  France 
relating  to  the  future  status  of  Indo-China. 
A  joint  declaration  signed  by  M.  Laniel 
and  M.  Nguyun  Trung  Vinh  in  Paris 
affirms  the  intention  to  conclude  treaties 
which  will  assure  the  total  independence  of 
Viet  Nam  and  at  the  same  time  establish  a 
Franco-Viet  Namese  association  within 
the  French  Union.  The  drafts  of  the 
treaties  have  been  prepared  but  a  number 
of  details  governing  economic  and  cultural 
relations,  military  affairs  and  technical  aid 
have  yet  to  be  completed  and  are  likely  to 
take  some  weeks. 

France  has  given  an  assurance  that  she 
does  not  seek  any  settlement  of  the  Indo- 
China  problem  which  involves  the  parti¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  It  is  believed  that 
the  Viet  Minh  would  probably  accept  a 
partition  of  the  country  which  gave  them 
the  important  northern  cities  of  Haiphong 
and  Hanoi,  but  the  Vietnam  government 
feel  that  such  an  arrangement  would  only 
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postpone  the  final  Vietminh  conquest  of 
the  whole  country. 

A  slight  lull  in  the  fighting  at  Dien  Bien 
Phu  followed  the  intensive  series  of 
attacks  up  till  early  May  which  had  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  loss  of  a  number  of  French 
Union  outposts.  Contingents  of  para¬ 
troops  and  large  quantities  of  supplies 
have  been  dropped  and  US  aircraft  have 
been  used  to  rush  reinforcements  from  the 
West,  facilities  for  landing  having  been 
refused  by  India  but  allowed  by  Pakistan 
and  Ceylon.  Efforts  to  secure  exchanges 
of  the  wounded  have  not  at  the  time  of 
writing  had  any  result. 


Tibet 

The  Sino-Indian  agreement  restoring 
India’s  trading  rights  in  Tibet  and  easing 
trade  and  travel  between  the  two  countries 
was  signed  on  April  29th  in  Delhi.  The 
significant  points  in  the  treaty  are  the 
implied  recognition  of  the  rights  of 
Chinese  residents  of  Tibet  to  enjoy  facili¬ 
ties  in  the  past  allowed  to  Tibetans  alone 
and  of  the  fact  that  Tibet  is  part  of  China. 
The  country  is  invai  iably  called  “  the 
Tibet  region  of  China  ”  in  -the  document. 
China  is  allowed  to  open  three  trade 
agencies  in  India  and  India  has  agreed  to 


withdraw  within  six  months  her  military 
escort  stationed  at  Yatung  and  Gyantse 
and  also  to  hand  over  at  a  reasonable  price 
all  post,  telegraph  and  public  telephone 
services  with  their  equipment. 

For  the  first  time  in  97  years  Tibet  has 
failed  to  pay  the  annual  tribute  of 
Rs.  10,000  to  the  King  of  Nepal.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  asylum  given  to  the  Nepal  Com¬ 
munist  leader.  Dr.  Singh,  who  is  stated  to 
have  been  given  troops  to  train  in  Tibet, 
this  default  is  regarded  as  a  hostile  act 
which  Nepal's  Foreign  Minister  is  said  to 
be  discussing  with  the  Indian  Prime 
Minister  at  Delhi. 


STUDENTS  AND  POLITICS  IN  EAST  PAKISTAN 

By  a  Special  Correspondent  in  Dacca 


The  regular  reader  of  newspapers  published  in  India 
and  Pakistan  may  be  forgiven  for  reaching  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  students  on  the  sub-continent  spend  a 
good  deal  of  time  denouncing  their  teachers,  cutting  tele¬ 
phone  wires,  setting  fire  to  buses,  striking,  and  generally 
working  off  on  the  long-suffering  community  those  high 
spirits  which,  in  Western  countries,  are  limited  to  the  foot¬ 
ball  field  and  an  occasional  rag.  He  may  conclude  that, 
where  higher  education  is  offered  to  a  microscopic  per¬ 
centage  of  the  community,  it  is  a  great  pity  that  so  many 
of  those  who  receive  it  should  behave  so  irresponsibly. 

Recently  an  item  appeared  in  one  of  the  Bengali  news¬ 
papers  published  in  Dacca  to  the  effect  that  students  of 
Dacca  University — the  chief  of  the  two  universities  in  East 
Pakistan— had  gone  on  strike  to  get  the  Honours  examina¬ 
tions  postponed  for  two  months.  They  had  camped  in  the 
Vice-Chancellor’s  garden  and  were  proposing  to  stay  there 
until  their  demands  were  accepted. 

They  will  not  need  to  stay  there  long.  The  students 
know  their  power  on  this  sub-continent  when  they  act 
together.  They  have  already  succeeded  in  getting  the  B.A.. 
B.Sc.  and  B.Com  examinations,  which  were  to  have  been 
held  in  April,  transferred  to  mid-June,  on  the  grounds  that 
they  have  been  so  busy  campaigning  for  the  United  Front 
(the  four  party  opposition  to  the  Muslim  League)  in  the 
recent  elections  that  they  have  had  no  time  to  attend  to 
their  studies.  The  Government  University  cannot  help 
acceding  to  this  demand;  the  politicians  will  back  the 
students  if  necessary,  for  no  politician  who  antagonises  the 
student  body  can  expect  to  hold  office  for  long.  After  all, 
student  volunteers  played  a  vital  part  in  sweeping  the 
United  Front  candidates  into  power  during  March.  1954. 

Students  in  this  country  are  obsessed  by  politics 
Every  other  student  I  meet  seems  to  be  studying  politics  or 
economics,  and  with  good  reason;  for  government  service 
and  politics  provide  the  most  financially  rewarding  careers 
for  the  bright  student  who  comes  from  a  poor  home.  The 


wise  political  party  does  not  forget  the  power  of  the  student 
movement. 

This  year  the  students  of  Dacca  University  were  almost 
united  in  calling  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Muslim  League 
Government,  which  had  unwisely  put  a  number  of  its 
political  opponents  into  custody  before  the  election.  That 
a  student  community  should  be  united  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  not  remarkable;  and  in  a  country  where  poverty 
is  the  lot  of  most  and  where  career  opportunities  are  limited. 


DARJF.ELING  or 

NUWARA  EUYA... 

which  shall  it  be? 

Could  it  really  matter?  The  experts  will 
tell  you  it  could.  They  are  the  names  of  two 
tea  growing  districts,  one  in  North  India,  one 
in  Ceylon.  They  each  yield  a  certain  type 
and  grade  of  leaf— each  with  its  own 
distinctive  character.  The  choice  made  by 
the  Tea  Expert  as  to  which  tea  he  will  use  at 
any  particular  time  can  make  all  the 
difference  to  the  flavour  of  his  blend. 

Careful  blending  distinguishes  good  tea. 
That  is  why  Liptons  are  so  meticulous  aNiut 
blending.  That  is  why  “  Lipton’s  ”  is  such 
excellent  tea! 

LIPTONuhxeo 

The  Leading  name  in  Tea 
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it  is  natural  that  people  should  look  upon  the  existing 
government  as  the  scapegoat,  and  drive  it  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness  by  a  snowstorm  of  ballot  papers.  After  all,  there  were 
good  enough  reasons  to  oppose  the  Muslim  League.  Had 
not  the  price  of  betel-nut — that  ubiquitous  “  chewing 
gum  ”  of  the  sub-continent — risen?  Had  not  the  price 
paid  to  the  jute  growers  fallen?  Was  not  East  Pakistan 
being  forced  to  play  second  fiddle  to  West  Pakistan?  There 
are  always  things  for  which  a  government  must  take 
responsibility. 

Above  all.  the  government  of  Muslim  Leaguer  Nurul 
Amin  was  held  responsible  for  the  unhappy  incident  in 
February,  1952,  when  students  demonstrating  in  favour  of 
Bengali  as  a  state  language  were  fired  on  by  the  police,  as 
a  result  of  which  a  number  died  In  the  elections  of  March, 
1954,  the  students  never  let  this  piece  of  governmental  folly 
be  forgotten  by  the  voters.  They  fought  for  the  United 
Front,  and  their  enthusiastic  campaigning  was  not  in  vain. 

Through  much  of  the  world — and  perhaps  especially 
in  hot  climates — politics  is  largely  a  matter  of  slogans  and 
processions.  Here  in  East  Pakistan,  in  the  hot,  dusty 
streets  of  town  and  village,  the  normally  loud  voices  of  the 
people  were  raised  still  higher  in  shouts  of  “  Zindabad!  ” 
and  “  Murgabad!  ”  as  they  marched  up  and  down  the 
streets,  carrying  the  symbols  of  their  party  and  shouting 
down  the  opposition.  And  wherever  there  were  students 
marching  and  shouting  and  organising,  the  banners  would 
be  almost  certain  to  portray  the  gondola-like  boat  which 
was  the  sign  of  the'  United  Front. 

The  biggest  procession  I  saw  was  the  one  that  wel¬ 
comed  Khaleque  Nawaj  to  Dacca  after  defeating  Nurul 
Amin,  former  Chief  Minister  of  East  Pakistan.  Nawaj  was 
a  leader  in  student  politics,  quite  unknown  outside  the 


university.  Overnight  he  became  celebrated  and  the  Dacca 
students  seemed  to  see  in  him  a  special  sign  of  their  own 
contribution  to  the  United  Front  victory.  He  stood  in  the 
crowded  lorry  in  the  midst  of  the  procession,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  the  cheers  of  the  crowd,  while  fire-crackers  were  flung 
into  the  road  ahead  of  him.  He  looked  absurdly  young  to 
have  defeated  so  experienced  an  opponent  at  the  poll. 

But  these  student  politicians  are  all  young.  The 
average  age  of  the  elected  candidates  of  the  United  Front 
is  around  30.  Many  have  not  left  their  student  days  far 
behind  them,  and  one  may  be  doubtful  whether  they  will 
show  a  great  deal  more  maturity  in  their  new  position  as 
representatives  of  the  people  than  they  have  shown  in  their 
behaviour  at  the  university.  It  is  one  thing  to  shout  slogans 
and  bandy  political  half-truths  at  public  meetings;  it  is 
quite  another  to  govern  wisely. 

Student  political  interests  affect  adversely  the  academic 
standards  in  the  universities,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
standards  can  be  raised  when  students  seem  prepared  to 
strike  whenever  they  encounter  a  regulation  they  dislike 
or  are  confronted  with  an  examination  paper  that  is  too 
stiff.  Nor  are  scientific  methods  of  thought  encouraged  by 
the  use  of  those  half-truths  that  are  the  stuff  of  politics. 
Such  indiscipline  and  shoddy  thinking  do  not  augur  well 
for  the  future. 

It  is  well  that  students  are  alert  to  sense  injustice  and 
quick  to  resent  anything,  like  the  American  military  aid 
programme,  that  might  be  termed  foreign  interference. 
But  something  more  positive  is  needed  from  these  would-be 
rulers  of  their  country.  They  need,  above  all,  the  discipline 
which  will  lead  them  to  become  the  true  servants  of  their 
society,  so  that  they  may  make  a  lasting  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people. 


ATJEH’S  PART  IN  TROUBLED  INDONESIA 


By  G.  P.  C.  Thomson 


Though  Moslem  opposition  to  the  present  Nationalist- 
Communist  coalition  in  Indonesia  has  been  checked, 
temporarily  at  all  events,  this  does  not  apply  to  Atjeh 
in  the  far  North  of  Sumatra.  The  fact  that  Government 
troops  and  their  Communist  associates,  “  the  Bamboo 
Spears,”  are  much  better  armed  than  their  opponents  and 
in  consequence  have  seized  the  main  towns  in  Atjeh,  matters 
little  to  these  warlike  people.  The  same  thing  happened 
during  Dutch  rule  and  once  again  during  the  Japanese 
occupation — yet  the  Achinese  have  never  been  a  conquered 
people. 

They  are  hi  Ilmen  and  jungle  fighters  and  they  have 
proved  in  the  past  that  they  can  carry  on  guerilla  warfare 
indefinitely!  in  their  mountainous  and  wooded  country. 
Whilst  the  political  slogan  of  the  Achinese  always  has  been 
“  Atjeh  for  the  Achinese,”  they  are  not  blind  to  the  moral 
support  of  the  Moslem  Masjumi  party  in  the  present  Indo¬ 
nesian  parliament,  or  that  of  Dural  Islam,  the  religious 


group  that  is  by  no  means  the  bandit  sect  of  fanatical 
Islamite  terrorists  the  Communists  would  have  us  believe. 
Most  useful  of  all,  however,  is  the  active  support  of  the 
militant  Hiz  Bullah,  or  Moslem  youth  organisation  which 
now  has  the  unqualified  support  of  the  political  Moslem 
Masjumi  party. 

I  had  personal  experience  of  Atjeh  methods  of  warfare 
some  years  ago  and  it  has  in  no  wise  changed  today.  Though 
officially  at  peace  with  the  Dutch  after  years  of  strife,  there 
were  constant  clashes  between  the  two  nationalities  at  the 
time  I  was  sent  as  a  planter  to  North  Central  Atjeh.  to  look 
for  suitable  coffee  land.  It  was  a  wild  cat  scheme,  as  trans¬ 
port  difficulties  ruled  it  out  from  the  start,  but  as  I  was 
anxious  to  see  the  country,  I  went. 

As  the  administration  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
Netherlands  East  Indies  Military  authorities,  I  had  to 
obtain  permission  from  the  Major  in  charge  of  the  military 
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BROADCASTING 

TO 

ASIA 

By  Our  Special  Correspondent 

TO  the  inveterate  radio  listener  in  England,  six  hours 
of  broadcasting  out  of  every  twenty-four  would  seem 
surprisingly  little.  And  yet  the  six  hours  of  broad¬ 
casting  which  the  BBC  directs  to  the  countries  of  Asia  each 

day  is  a  large  and  expensive  project.  It  is  not  possible  to 

estimate  the  cost,  since  the  BBC’s  annual  accounts  do  not 
give  detailed  figures  for  each  service,  but  the  amount 
received  by  the  Corporation  under  what  is  known  as  grant- 
in-aid  for  the  whole  of  External  SServices — which  includes 

broadcasting  to  Europe,  Middle  East,  Far  East,  Colonial, 

General  Overseas  and  other  programmes— is  over 

£4,500,000.  Broadcasting  to  Asia  (embraced  by  two  ser¬ 
vices)  takes  only  a  relatively  small  slice  of  that  figure,  and 
it  is  significant  that  when  the  External  Services  appropria¬ 
tion  was  cut  by  seven  per  cent  in  1952  the  Far  Eastern 

Service  suffered  no  reduction. 

To  talk  of  broadcasting  to  Asia  can  lead  to  some  con¬ 
fusion  concerning  the  areas  of  responsibility.  Two  services 
broadcast  to  Asia.  The  Eastern  Service,  which  includes 
India  and  Pakistan,  covers  an  area  stretching  from  the 
Middle  East  to  the  borders  of  Burma.  The  Far  Eastern 

Service,  with  which  this  article  is  primarily  concerned,  is 
concerned  with  the  area  from  Burma  eastwards  to  Japan. 

Both  services  are  entirely  separate  organisations,  with  Qlose 
liaison,  and  the  only  programme  they  share  is  a  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  high-grade  programme  in  English 
called  “  London  Calling  Asia.”  It  is  hoped  that  a  further 
article  on  this  programme  will  appear  in  a  subsequent 
issue. 

The  Far  Eastern  Service,  as  it  is  organised  today,  came 
into  being  in  May.  1946,  having  grown  from  a  general 
service  which  broadcast  to  Asian  countries  during  the  war. 
Now,  every  day,  in  the  period  between  10.30  a.m.  and  2.30 
p.ra.  (GMT)  there  are  nine  broadcasts  in  the  vernacular. 


I 


Broadcasting  House 


besides  those  in  English.  The  length  of  the  broadcasts 
depends  on  what  is  known  of  the  number  of  listeners  and 
the  reception.  Half-hour  programmes  go  out  in  Japanese. 
Indonesian,  Thai  and  Chinese  (Kuoyu);  quarter-hour  pro¬ 
grammes  in  Malay,  Burmese,  Cantonese,  Vietnamese  and 

French.  Programmes  in  Urdu,  Bengali,  Hindi,  Marathi 

and  Tamil  are  broadcast  on  different  wavelengths  through 
the  Eastern  Service. 

Having  got  the  background  clear,  it  may  be  asked  why 
the  BBC.  in  the  name  of  the  British  taxpayer  (and  note  it 

is  taxpayer,  not  licence  holder),  should  devote  so  much 
money,  lime  and  energy  on  broadcasting  to  Asia.  If  you 

mention  the  word  “  propaganda  ”  at  Broadcasting  House 
you  are  hastily  reminded  that  the  BBC,  especially  when 
dealing  with  overseas,  is  not  a  vehicle  for  the  dissemination 
of  British  propaganda.  The  Head  of  the  Far  Eastern 

Service  was,  for  instance,  quite  surprised,  and  a  little 
shocked,  at  being  asked  whether  any  of  his  broadcasts  were 

directed  towards  enlightening  the  peoples  of  Soviet  Asia. 
The  Director-General,  Sir  Ian  Jacob,  expressed  the  general 
purpose  of  external  broadcasting  when  he  said  that  ”  many 
nations  broadcast  to  their  neighbours.  Some  use  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  indulge  in  undisguised  political  warfare;  others 
seek  to  amuse;  others  combine  information  with  interest, 
in  the  synthesis  of  friendship.  It  is  among  the  latter  that 
the  BBC  places  itself  in  the  confident  hope  that  by  straight¬ 
forward.  friendly,  and  impartial  speaking  it  is  contributing 
to  the  future  peace  of  the  world.” 

In  the  present  state  of  Asia,  with  its  peoples  playing 
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Programme  Assistantx  in  the  Chinese  Section  of  the  BBC  Far 
Eastern  Service.  Left  to  riffht :  S.  K.  Lam;  C.  J.  Ch’en;  Y .  K. 


Lung;  Mrs.  Grace  Chin;  F.  K.  Liu  and  C.  Su 

an  increasingly  important  part  in  world  affairs,  friendliness 
is  a  quality  which  can  draw  great  dividends,  and  truth  is 
something  that  should  be  as  able  to  help  secure  the  peace 
as  effectively  as  it  was  able  to  help  win  a  war. 

The  fundamental  challenge  in  the  West’s  relationship 
with  Asia  today  is  understanding.  How  large  a  part  the 
Far  Eastern  Service  plays  in  that  understanding  is  hard  to 
gauge.  Only  a  minority  of  people  in  Asia  can  possibly 
listen  to  the  BBC.  They  have  to  be  reasonably  well  oft  to 
own  a  radio.  That  usually  means  they  are  of  the  educated 
middle  class,  except  in  Japan,  where  there  are  many  more 
wireless  sets  per  thousand  of  the  population  than  elsewhere 
in  the  Far  East,  and  where  the  national  broadcasting  cor¬ 
poration  rebroadcasts  the  BBC’s  programmes.  Leaving 
Japan  out  of  account,  for  the  widespread  distribution  of 
radios  makes  it  a  special  case,  the  BBC  know  that  their 
listeners  are  usually  young  and  in  many  cases  westernised, 
which  means  that  the  up  and  coming  intellectual  class  is 
keeping  in  touch  with  British  ways  and  British  views  on 
Asia.  With  the  increase  in  radio  ownership  in  the  East, 
the  importance  of  broadcasting  to  Asia  will  accordingly 
increase. 

It  may  be  asked  why  the  Asian  with  a  radio  set  listens 
to,  what  is  to  him,  a  foreign  broadcast  at  all,  even  in  his  own 
language.  It  is  more  than  the  novelty  of  being  able  to 
achieve  positive  results  from  “  twiddling  ”  with  the  dials. 
Mr.  Eric  Robertson,  Head  of  the  Far  Eastern  Service,  was 
scrupulous  to  avoid  being  complacent  when  he  said  that 
Asians  listen  because  the  BBC  has  the  reputation  for  giving 
a  fair  report,  an  objective  picture.  The  governments  of  the 
countries  to  which  the  vernacular  broadcasts  are  directed 
generally  welcome  the  programmes.  In  the  context  of 
world  affairs  Britain  is,  to  them,  ensconced  in  the  Western 
camp.  Nevertheless,  to  Asian  eyes  she  does  not  appear  a 
menace  to  their  sovereignty  and  security  in  the  same  way 
that  America  and  Russia  do.  It  is  evident  tha't  some  Asian 
countries  as  well  as  Japan  would  like  to  rebroadcast  the 
programmes  from  London  on  their  own  networks.  They 
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feel,  however,  that  if  they  were  to  do  so  they  could  scarcely 
resist  the  demand  from  Moscow  and  Washington  to  do  like¬ 
wise  with  their  vernacular  broadcasts.  They  can  use  the 
BBC  without  offending  Asian  neutralism — something 
which  is  impossible  with  the  others. 

In  its  relations  with  Whitehall  and  Westminster  the 
Far  Eastern  Service  is  governed  by  the  BBC  Charter  which 
lays  great  stress  on  impartiality.  The  Government,  through 
the  Foreign  Office,  gives  advice  but  no  instructions.  The 
original  decision  as  to  which  areas  in  Asia  should  be  the 
target  for  British  broadcasting  was  the  result  of  requests  by 
the  Foreign  Office  and  consultation  between  them  and  the 
Corporation.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  BBC  may  at  times 
find  it  difficult  to  present  a  Government  policy  decision 
fairly  to  listeners  overseas,  especially  if  the  decision  was 
under  almost  unanimous  attack  by  the  press.  In  such 
instances  there  would  be  consultative  exchanges  with  the 
Foreign  Office.  Sir  William  Haley,  a  former  Director- 
General.  put  the  case  clearly  by  saying  that  the  news  would 
be  truthful  and  “given  as  objectively  and  impartially  as 
British  professional  men  and  women  could  make  it.  The 
BBC  does  not  attempt  to  have  one  story  for  its  own  people 
and  another  for  the  rest  of  the  world.’’ 

The  Far  Eastern  Service  takes  justifiable  pride  in  the 
quality  of  the  vernacular.  Although  they  are  all  European, 
practically  every  head  of  a  language  service  speaks  the 
tongue  of  the  people  to  whom  his  broadcasts  are  directed. 
He  knows  their  problems  and  the  sort  of  programme  they 
are  most  likely  to  listen  to.  The  actual  broadcasting,  how¬ 
ever.  is  done  by  native  speakers,  who  are  employed  on 
short-term  contracts.  It  is  found  that  after  a  few  years  in 
England  these  speakers  tend  to  become  too  westernised  in 
the  use  of  their  own  language.  It  is  essential,  if  the  project 
is  to  remain  a  success,  that  the  listener  should  have  no 
difficulties;  the  language  must  be  exactly  as  he  would  expect 
to  hear  it  in  his  own  environment,  and  the  programme  must 
come  through  his  set  almost,  if  not  just,  as  clearly  as  his 
own  national  service.  To  secure  this  latter,  two  boosting 
transmitters  have  been  set  up  at  Tebrau  in  southern 
Malaya.  These  pick  up  and  strengthen  the  signal  from 
London  and  beam  it  in  various  directions  eastwards. 

The  whole  undertaking  is  vast  and  complex.  The 
technical  side  is  very  involved,  and  the  organising  of  pro¬ 
grammes  and  material  for  the  receptive  but  critical  mind  of 
the  mid-century  Asian  is  a  task  of  great  delicacy  and 
importance.  The  result  can  be  profound  and  far  reaching. 
The  area  with  which  the  Far  Eastern  Service  has  to  deal  is 
extremely  varied  in  philosophical,  cultural  and  political 
outlook.  It  is  an  area  where  Hinduism,  Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism.  Confucianism,  Communism,  Nation¬ 
alism,  Socialism,  war.  strife,  poverty  and  wealth  all  flourish 
in  great  profusion.  It  is  resurgent  Asia — the  side  of  the 
world  where  the  history  of  these  times  will  largely  be 
written.  In  an  English  broadcast  to  Asia  some  time  ago 
Sir  fan  Jacob  said  that  if  there  was  ever  to  be  any  extension 
in  the  BBC’s  external  broadcasting,  the  service  to  the  Far 
East  ought  to  get  first  consideration.  Events  are  proving 
him  right. 
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ASIAN  DIPLOMATS  IN  LONDON 


Myo  Mook  Lee 


Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea  to  the  Court  of  St.  Janies  since 
1951,  is  the  Hon.  Myo  Mook  Lee,  Ph.D.  With  a  long 
and  distinguished  academic  career  behind  him.  Dr.  Lee 
voices  a  modest  uncertainty  whether  diplomacy  is  his  true 
metier.  At  the  same  time,  he  feels  there  has  been  in  the 
last  three  years  a  growing  understanding  in  this  country  of 
the  South  Korean  point  of 
view  that  is  not  altogether  un¬ 
connected  with  his  presence 
here. 

Dr.  Lee’s  father,  as  a 
Confucian  scholar,  was  by  that 
fact,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  country,  in  the  Govern¬ 
ment  service.  The  family’s 
income  was  otherwise  derived 
mainly  from  land  ownership. 

From  this  traditional  back¬ 
ground  of  Confucianism,  the 
civil  service  and  feudalism. 

Dr.  Lee’s,  own  life  has  de¬ 
viated,  in  some  respiects 
radically,  in  others  only  super¬ 
ficially,  under  the  impact  of 
changing  times  and  circum¬ 
stances.  Thus,  though  his  own 
immediate  family — his  wife 
and  three  sons,  as  well  as  him¬ 
self — have  embraced  Christi¬ 
anity,  and  by  education  and 
other  circumstances  incline  to  the  American  way,  he  is  no 
friend  of  any  fundamental  changes  in  the  Korean  way  of 
life  or  economy.  He  grew  up  at  a  time  when  his  country 
was  restive  under  Japjanese  occupation,  and  his  own  dis¬ 
approval  of  Jap>an’s  pieriod  of  rule  over  Korea  is  explicit. 
With  America,  however,  he  is  content  to  think  his  country 
“  needs  a  long  association.”  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
“  American  Koreans,”  though  from  this  px)int  of  view  the 
opinions  he  voices  in  conversation  are  not  always  entirely 
orthodox. 

Born  in  1902,  Dr. ’Lee  sp)ent  his  childhood  in  Pyong¬ 
yang,  the  capital,  and  was .  educated  at  Kwang  Sung 
Methodist  High  School  there  and  Chosen  Christian  College 
in  Seoul,  where  he  took  his  batchelor’s  degree.  After 
leaching  for  about  a  year  at  Young  Kyung  Methodist 
High  School  in  Kongju,  he  went  to  America  for  further 
studies. 

There  he  remained,  first  as  student,  later  as  teacher, 
from  1923  to  1934..  Between  1925  and  1931  he  acquired 
the  degrees  of  B.A.,  Mount  Union  College,  Alliance,  Ohio; 


M.A.,  Syracuse  University,  Syracuse,  N.Y.;  Ph.D.,  Boston 
University,  Boston,  Mass.;  and  finally  for  three  years  held 
a  Fellowship  at  Harvard  University.  From  1931-34  he  was 
lecturer  on  the  Cultural  and  Diplomatic  History  of  the  Far 
East  at  Syracuse  University. 

On  his  return  to  Korea  in  1934.  he  held  the  posts  of 
Professor  of  Modern  History,  Librarian  and  E)ean  of 
Chosen  Christian  College  in 
Seoul — till  1944,  when  the 
Jap>anese.  in  his  own  words, 
“  kicked  him  out.”  In  1945, 
when  the  Americans  were  in 
occupation,  he  returned  and 
till  1951  held  still  higher 
academic  px)sts  and  became  a 
pjersonality  of  considerable 
standing  in  South  Korea. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
began  to  branch  out  in  many 
directions  outside  his  academic 
work.  In  1945  he  became 
President  of  the  Korean 
Times,  an  English-language 
daily.  The  multiplicity  of  his 
interests  could  be  seen,  for 
example,  in  his  founding  and 
becoming  President  of  the 
Korea  Hunters  Club  (1948-51), 
and  being  President  of  the 
Korea  Basketball  Association 
(1948-52)  and  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  Korea  (1949-51).  Right  from  the 
start,  he  had  close  ties  with  the  Americans,  acting  as 
Political  Adviser  to  the  Commanding  General  of  US 
Occupation  Forces  in  Korea  (1945-49),  Vice-President  of 
the  Korea  Chapiter  of  the  well-known  American  Institute 
of  Pacific  Relations  (1948-51),  and  Director  of  the  Korean- 
American  Society  (1950). 

It  was  therefore  not  unnatural  that  he  should  have  been 
appointed,  notwithstanding  his  disclaimer  to  diplomatic 
experience,  to  represent  in  Britain  the  Korean-American 
pioint  of  view  on  world  affairs. 

Looking  at  the  world  as  a  whole.  Dr.  Lee  envisages 
a  period  of  ”  armed  peace  ”  until  the  two  great  jxjwers 
decide  to  live  in  pieace.  He  believes  the  atom  and  hydrogen 
bombs,  the  use  of  which  no  great  pwwer  can  lightly  con¬ 
template.  are  making  a  gradual  advance  towards  pjeace 
possible.  World  pjeace,  he  declares,  is  essential  to  the 
small,  weak  powers,  whose  independence  could  not  survive 
the  loss  of  peace. 

His  own  country  in  the  immediate  future  faces  an 
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uneasy  period,  till  world  pacification  has  made  sufficient 
progress  to  allow  both  China  and  the  US  to  withdraw  their 
troops.  Dr.  Lee  has  little  hope  that  in  present  circum¬ 
stances  the  Geneva  Conference  will  be  able  to  contribute 
much  towards  a  Korean  settlement.  He  believes  that, 
owing  to  Peking’s  need  to  appease  its  people  by  offering 
them  North  Korea  as  a  satellite  in  recognition  of  their 
heavy  sacrifices  in  the  war,  the  Chinese  will  be  unable  to 
withdraw  for  some  years  to  come.  Similarly,  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  would  be  unable  to  withdraw  from  South  Korea  be¬ 
cause,  having  failed  to  defeat  the  Chinese  army,  it  would 
mean  giving  up  all  they  have  fought  for.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  the  Minister  accepts  the  need  for  continued 
occupation  and  division  of  Korea  for  an  indefinite  period. 

“  There  is  no  question  of  living  with  Communism,”  he 
says,  in  reference  to  the  chances  of  a  settlement  between 
the  North  and  South  Koreans  themselves.  But  Syngman 
Rhee’s  talk  of  a  “  march  to  the  North  ”  is  not,  in  his 
opinion,  to  be  taken  literally;  it  is  a  slogan  intended  to 
reassure  the  people  of  the  North  that  they  are  not  forgotten 
in  their  misery,  devastation  and  Communist  oppression. 

“  It  is  a  propaganda  line.”  Dr.  Lee  declares.  “  not  a 
policy  of  action.” 

Realities  must  be  accepted,  he  continues,  and  one  must 
prepare  to  live  with  the  Communist  states  of  Russia  and 
China.  But  it  is  for  them  to  take  the  initial  measures  to 
prove  their  peaceful  aims.  If  they  do,  then  the  US  will  find 
it  difficult  to  keep  up  its  rearmament  drive  and  other  war 


preparations.  The  Americans  have  no  permanent  rights  in 
South  Korea,  and  once  the  country  is  on  its  feet  they  must 
leave.  This  is  in  no  way  altered  by  South  Korean  gratitude 
to  the  Americans  for  having  saved  them  from  Com¬ 
munism.  and  for  helping  to  restore  the  country’s  solvency. 

Like  the  US,  Korea  has  also  to  face  the  problem  of 
living  with  Japan  and  Formosa.  Past  experience  and 
present  difficulties  here  combine  to  create  a  formidable 
problem.  Once  Japan  is  re-armed,  the  question  of  foreign 
markets,  food  procurement,  the  pressure  of  the  population 
and  the  hierarchy’s  historical  dreams  may  give  rise  to  new 
Japanese  Hitlers — an  unpleasant  prospect  for  any  section 
of  the  Korean  people. 

Speculatively  Dr.  Lee  is  prepared  to  consider  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  a  neutralised,  united  Korea,  perhaps  within  a 
belt  of  neutralised  countries  separating  the  power  blocs, 
as  an  ultimately  reasonable  solution.  But  this,  in  his 
opinion,  could  only  be  achieved  on  the  basis  of  a  real  desire 
in  the  US  and  the  USSR  to  live  at  peace  with  each  other, 
on  the  development  of  a  stable  world  opinion  for  per¬ 
manent  peace,  the  assurance  that  the  Communists  will  not 
try  to  subvert  legal  governments,  and  adequate  national 
forces  for  self-defence  in  all  the  neutralised  countries.  In 
short.  Dr.  Lee  would  agree  to  a  neutralised  Korea  if  there 
were  a  guarantee  of  permanent  world  peace,  and  only  on 
the  assurance  that,  the  North  Koreans  having  been  purged 
of  their  Communism,  there  would  be  no  revolution  in  his 
country. 


RAFFLES  HOTEL - 

SINGAPORE 

THE  BEST  KNOWN  HOTEL  IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

The  Elizabethan  Grill 

Provides  the  best  food 

and  the  most  delightful  atmosphere  in  town 

Orchestral  or  dance  music 

nightly  in  spacious  ballroom 
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Buriuese  Foreign  Minister 

Sao  Hkun  Hkio,  Foreign  Minister 
of  Burma,  spent  several  weeks  in 
Britain  last  month,  when  he  came  to 
see  his  family  at  present  staying  in  this 
country.  Although  on  a  private  visit, 
he  look  this  opportunity  of  meeting 
some  leading  British  personalities  and 
many  of  the  Asian  diplomats  now  in 
London.  He  also  devoted  some  time 
studying  the  relations  between  local 
and  central  government  in  Britain  and 
visited  a  number  of  local  authorities 
in  this  connection. 

Sao  Hkun  Hkio  is  an  outstanding 
Asian  statesman  whose  balanced 
views  have  greatly  helped  to  establish 
Burma’s  strong  international  posi* 
tion.  The  leading  principle  of  his 
policy,  he  told  us,  “  is  to  be  on 
friendly  terms  with  all  countries.”  He 
believes  that  this  can  be  achieved, 
and  is  able,  indeed,  to  point  to  the 
friendly  relations  Burma  maintains 
with  all  her  neighbours.  Sao  Hkun 
Hkio  does  not  fear  the  Chinese  as 
“aggressors,”  and  firmly  believes  in 
each  nation’s  right  to  determine  its 
own  destiny — a  view  which  is  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance  as  a  pointer  to 
Burma’s  attitude  towards  Viet  Nam 
and  Malaya. 

Overseas  Students  in  Britain 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of 
Colombo  Plan  scholars  at  the  recep¬ 
tion  given  at  British  Council  Head¬ 
quarters  to  enable  them  to  meet  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Parliament,  representatives  of 
their  homelands,  and  men  and  women 
from  the  British  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  and  private  firms  connected 
with  their  training.  Trainees  from  all 
three  Asian  Dominions  were  present 
in  force  and  there  were  also  visitors 
from  Burma,  Nepal,  the  Philippines 
and  Thailand. 

The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Commonwealth  Relations.  Mr.  John 
Foster,  welcomed  the  trainees  and 
pointed  out  that  the  guests  represented 
all  the  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
Colombo  Plan  students  now  in  this 
country,  and  the  total  of  nearly  four 
hundred  and  fifty  who  have  so  far 
come  to  Britain  under  the  scheme 


He  hoped  they  would  go  home  to 
their  several  countries  with  not  only  a 
real  sense  of  expert  technical  know¬ 
ledge  gained,  but  with  an  insight  into 
the  life  and  friendship  of  the  British 
people. 

Japan  Society 

The  Japan  Society  at  two  recent 
meetings  had  the  opportunity  of  hear¬ 
ing  modern  and  refreshingly  youthful 
view- points  on  Japan.  Miss  Carmen 
Blacker  described  her  experiences  as 
a  residential  student  in  a  Japanese 
University  while  in  her  early  twenties. 
The  close  relationship  of  pupil  and 
master  which  has  not  been  allowed  to 
lapse  in  Japan,  despite  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  students  in 
the  post-war  years,  make  it  unlikely 
that  mass  education  as  it  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  other  parts  of  Asia  will 
ever  develop  in  Japan.  The  other 
meeting  was  addressed  by  one  who 
did  not  get  his  education  in  Japan, 
but  who  went  there  as  a  member  of 
the  Cambridge  Univereity  Rugby  team 
that  had  a  very  successful  tour  last 
autumn.  Mr.  Beer  spoke  as  a  sports¬ 
man  of  the  thoroughness  of  the 
Japanese  in  their  approach  to  the 
game  and  their  great  friendliness  to¬ 
wards  the  visiting  team. 

Asian  Films  and  Music 

The  Asian  Film  Society,  which 
aims  at  promoting  an  understanding 
of  the  East  in  the  West  through  the 
medium  of  films,  gave  London  its  first 
view  of  Sohrab  M.  Modi’s  “  Shama  ” 
at  the  Scala  Theatre.  The  theatre  was 
crowded  and  most  sections  of  the 
Asian  community  in  London  were 
well  represented.  The  Society  not 
only  gives  many  people  from  the  East 
the  chance  to  see  movies  in  their  own 
language  but  also  makes  many  serious 
students  of  films  in  London  realise 
how  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  art  of  film-making  in  the  East. 
Not  long  ago  it  showed  “  Rashomon  ” 
in  a  programme  in  which  an  Indian 
film  was  also  included — a  reminder 
that  after  Hollywood  Japan  and  India 
are  the  world’s  leading  film  pro¬ 
ducers! 


Another  society  with  a  somew’pat 
similar  aim  in  a  different  field  is  the 
Asian  Music  Circle.  It  holds  monthly 
meetings  at  Hampstead  and  so  far 
these  have  been  devoted  to  the  music 
of  India  and  Pakistan.  A  raga  is 
chosen  for  each  meeting  and  its  sig¬ 
nificance  explained  by  Mr.  Angadi, 
the  chairman  of  the  circle,  after  which 
a  live  or  recorded  performance  of 
vocal  or  instrumental  music  is  given. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
Indonesian.  Japanese,  Chinese  and 
other  musical  evenings. 


LONDON’S  HONG  KONG  RESTAURANT 

58-60,  Shaftesbury  Avenue 
London.  W.I 

1  minute  from  Piccadilly  (Ger  6847) 
Open  daily  noon  to  II  p.m.,  includinn 
Sundays.  Fully  licens^. 


Far  East  Situation 

Addressing  members  of  the  “  New 
Europe  Group  ”  last  month.  Sir  John 
Pratt  gave  a  penetrating  analysis  of 


Mr.  Hone  Chin,  manager  of  a  Chinese 
laundry,  and  his  hride.  May  Dan  Yee,  at 
their  recent  wedding  in  Bristol.  May  Dan 
Yee  was  chosen  by  the  bridegroom's  father 
in  Hong  Kong.  She  i.s  wearing  European 
clothes  for  the  first  time 
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FROM  ALL  QUARTERS 


War  or  Peace  ? 

A  ship  left  Japan  in  April  with  I(X).000  copies  of  a 
leaflet  asking  a  Japanese  soldier  to  return  home  as  the  war 
is  over.  The  leaflets  will  be  dropped  over  the  jungles  of 
New  Guinea,  where,  the  parents  of  the  soldier  believe,  he 
is  hiding  quite  unaware  of  the  end  of  the  war. 

Fuiure  of  the  Andaman^ 

A  better  deal  for  the  Andamans  was  promised  by  the 
Indian  President  when  he  visited  the  capital  of  the  islands 
recently  Once  a  convict  settlement,  now  a  part  of  the 
Indian  Union  with  its  own  representation  in  the  Indian 
Parliament,  the  Andamans  now  have  a  mixed  population 
ranging  from  the  aboriginal  Ongees  to  the  many  thousands 
of  displaced  persons  from  Pakistan  who  have  made  their 
home  there. 

The  main  source  of  wealth  of  the  area  is  timber  and  it 


is  hoped  by  a  better  exploitation  of  this  to  find  funds  for  the 
improvement  of  the  population.  In  an  era  of  plans  it  is  not 
surprising  to  be  told  that  the  islands  have  also  a  five-year 
plan  and  that  many  of  the  suggestions  made  to  the  President 
related  to  this  blueprint  for  the  future. 

I*hilipi>ine  AirlincM  cut  their  loNMewt 

To  cut  their  losses  Philippine  Airlines  have  recently 
decided  to  suspend  all  international  services  and  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  regional  air  transport.  The  Philippine  Govern¬ 
ment  holds  a  controlling  interest  in  the  line.  Col.  Andres 
Soriano,  the  president  of  the  airline,  stated  that  passengers 
would  be  rebooked  with  other  lines  and  that  IX’bB  and 
DC6  planes  would  be  sold.  For  regional  service  the  line’s 
Convair  340s  would  be  retained.  The  line  employed  a 
staff  of  about  300  persons  overseas. 

{Continued  on  page  26) 


the  developments  in  the  Far  East,  and 
warned  his  audience  that  the  US  may 
eventually  lead  to  the  dropping  of  the 
H-bomb  as  a  step  of  “  instant  retalia¬ 
tion.”  thus  bringing  about  the  end  of 
civilisation.  Britain,  according  to  Sir 
John,  can  still  prevent  these  disas¬ 
trous  consequences  of  US  policy,  if 
public  opinion  would  be  better  in¬ 
formed  and  would  be  more  active  in 
Asian  affairs.  The  speaker  gave  a 
detailed  survey  of  the  developments 
which  led  to  the  present  situation,  and 
offered  evidence  branding  some  of  the 
accepted  arguments  used  by  the  US  as 
“  monstrous  lies.” 

Hail  and  Farewell 

In  Westminster  on  April  2nd,  250 
former  members  of  the  unique  inter¬ 
national  Shanghai  Volunteer  Corps 
dined  together  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  veteran  E.  H.  McMichael  to 
celebrate  its  centenary  and.  in  a  sense, 
its  demise.  It  was  actually  formed  on 
April  16th.  1853,  but  its  baptism  of 
fire  took  place  at  the  Battle  of  Muddy 
Flat  on  April  5th,  1854.  Organisers 
of  the  gathering  were  E.  S.  Barra- 
clough  and  W.  C.  Bond,  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  informal  -lounge  suits 
and  no  decorations,  so  no  ranks  were 
emphasised.  Among  the  visitors  was 
Brigadier  J.  W.  Hinchcliffe,  one  time 
Adjutant  of  the  Corps,  and  greetings 
arrived  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 


The  occasion  brought  together 
Shanghailanders  of  many  different 
”  vintages.”  Quite  a  number  had 
been  victims  of  internment  by  the 
Japanese  in  1941-45,  notably  their 
Chaplain,  Dean  A.  C.  S.  Trivett,  who 
had  refused  repatriation  in  order  to 
remain  with  his  flock  in  Japanese 
hands.  But  he  and  others  like  him 
touched  only  lightly  on  their  experi¬ 
ences.  The  keynote  of  conversation 
was  the  resumption  of  old  friendships 
and  the  reminiscent  discussion  of  the 
past  of  Shanghai.  “  Taipans  ”  and 
men  who  had  never  reached  that 
exalted  position  mingled  in  an  inter¬ 
change  of  anecdotes  and  information 
about  present  and  absent  friends. 
The  British  element  naturally  prepon¬ 
derated  but  former  comrades  from  the 
USA,  Denmark  Russia.  Germany, 
Austria,  China,  Japan,  Portugal  and 
the  Philippines  were  not  forgotten. 

China  Society 

The  China  Society  lecture  for  the 
month  was  given  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Pulleyblank,  Professor  of  Chinese  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge.  He 
spoke  on  city  life  in  mediieval  China 
and  suggested  that  conditions  in 
Chinese  cities  probably  reached  a 
peak  under  the  Sung  dynasty.  He 
quoted  from  the  writings  of  Mun 
Yueh  Lao  to  support  the  belief  that 
a  very  high  standard  of  public  wel¬ 


fare  had  been  achieved  during  the 
Sung  period.  Dr.  Pulleyblank  also 
pointed  out  that  city  design  under  the 
Tang  dynasty  compared  closely  with 
modern  practice  in  lay-out  and  also 
in  anti-fire  precautions. 

Ancient  European  Influence  on 
East  Asia 

We  are  so  used  to  thinking  of 
ancient  culture  and  learning  as  having 
moved  from  the  East  to  the  West  that 
it  was  something  new  to  be  told  of 
cultural  influences  from  distant  Scan¬ 
dinavia  that  may  have  influenced  the 
opposite  corner  of  the  Eurasian  land 
mass.  The  occasion  was  a  lecture 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  London,  by  Dr.  H.  G. 
Quaritch  Wales,  whose  subject  was 
“  The  Religion  of  the  Dongsonians,” 
the  Dongsonians  being  a  race  of  the 
bronze  age  in  South-East  Asia  whose 
remains,  so  far,  have  been  found 
mainly  in  Indo-China,  near  a  village 
named  Dongson. 

Important  among  these  remains  are 
drums  ornamented  with  concentric 
designs  in  which  one  finds  rings  of 
herons,  reindeer  and  boats  which 
must  have  been  the  ancient  equivalent 
of  space  ships  for  the  conveying  of 
the  spirits  of  the  deceased  to  the  next 
world.  These  drums  are  remarkably 
similar  to  some  found  in  Central  Asia 
and  others  found  in  Scandinavia. 
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Fly  by  B.O.A.C. 

to  all  six  continents 


GREAT  BRITAIN  •  USA  •  SWITZERLAND  •  GERMANY  •  ITALY  •  BERMUDA 


BAHAMAS  •  CANADA  •  WEST  INDIES  •  SOUTH  AMERICA 


MIDDLE  EAST  •  WEST  AFRICA  •  EAST  AFRICA 


SOLTH  AFRICA  •  PAKISTAN  •  INDIA  •  CEYLON 


AUSTRALIA  •  NEW  ZEALAND  •  FAR  EAST  •  JAPAN 


Consult  your  local  Travel  Agent  or  any  B.O.A.C.  office. 
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Honsrkoner  Wedding:  lloom  ' 

The  Government  of  Hongkong  has  been  encouraged 
by  the  increase  in  the  number  of  marriages  taking  place  in 
the  island  to  build  a  new  and  more  spacious  and  suitably 
decorated  marriage  registry.  Much  thought  has  been  given 
to  the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  the  marriage  hall.  The 
room  itself  has  been  decorated  in  the  Tudor  style  and  the 
general  effect  is  an  atmosphere  of  “  stateliness  and 
serenity.”  The  walls  have  been  hung  in  red  and  gold 
drapes  which  are  illuminated  by  concealed  lights.  The 
Government  Stores  Department  are  supplying  a  long 
Jacobean  refectory  table  with  twelve  chairs  to  match. 

of  Indonesia  celebrates  its 
Fourth  AnniversariV 

The  University  of  Indonesia  celebrated  recently  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  its  foundation  as  a  national  univer¬ 
sity.  The  University  now  has  faculties  of  mathematics, 
natural  sciences,  technology,  veterinary  medicine  and 
agriculture,  economics,  dentistry,  general  medicine,  law, 
the  Humanities  and  political  science.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  is  increasing  rapidly,  and  rose  from  6,923 
in  1952  to  8,077  in  December,  1953.  A  five-year  plan  is 
being  submitted  to  the  Government  for  the  improvement 
of  the  University’s  facilities. 

t‘ut  in  IVizam^N  Pa$' 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  who  is  generally  considered 
the  richest  man  in  the  world,  is  to  have  his  yearly  allowance 
from  the  Government  of  India  reduced  by  the  equivalent 
of  £200.000.  This  is  the  compensation  he  gets  for  sur¬ 
rendering  his  holdings  of  land  in  the  state.  There  will  be 

no  cut  in  his  privy  purse  of  £750,000  a  year  nor  will  he  be 

deprived  of  any  of  his  immense  accumulation  of  gold, 
jewels  and  cash  said  to  be  worth  £1,000  million. 

€ieni:taiz  Khan’M  BoneM 

Peiping  Radio  claims  that  the  bones  of  Genghiz  Khan, 

the  scourge  of  Central  Asia  in  the  Middle  Ages,  have  been 
returned  to  Inner  Mongolia.  It  stated  in  a  broadcast  that 
the  bier  had  been  removed  by  the  Nationalists  to  Tsinghai 
Province  when  the  Communists  were  overrunning  the  main¬ 
land  of  China. 

Japanese  links  with  Rome 

Professor  Lucas  Hasegawa  of  Tokyo  is  painting 
frescoes  on  the  walls  of  a  church  in  Civita  Vecchia,  Italy, 
which  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  26  Japanese  priests 

canonised  in  1864  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  It  is  hoped  that  these 

frescoes,  started  in  1950,  will  be  completed  this  September. 

according  to  Unesco  Features. 

In  this  connection  it  is  of  interest  to  know  that  one  of 
the  most  famous  of  all  Roman  churches,  the  Basilica  of 

Santa  Maria  Maggiore  in  Rome,  commemorates  an  early 

link  betyeen  Japan  and  Rome,  the  visit  to  the  Eternal  City 

of  the  first  Japanese  Embassy  in  1615.  In  »he  Borghese 


Chapel  constructed  by  Pope  Paul  V  is  a  relief  showing  the 
reception  by  the  Pope  of  the  ambassadors  of  Japan,  the 
Congo  and  Persia  who  came  for  advice  and  guidance  as  to 
their  doctrines.  Overseas  missionary  work  was  then  at  its 
height  and  Nagasaki,  with  five  parishes  and  other  churches, 
was  a  little  Rome  in  the  East.  The  ambitions  of  Date 
Masamune.  the  Prince  of  Osihu.  who  desired  Catholic  help 
in  making  himself  master  of  Japan,  led  to  the  sending  of  a 
misson  to  Madrid  and  Rome  under  the  leadership  of  the 
Spanish  Franciscan  Luis  Soteto. 

The  Mission  was  received  by  Pope  Paul  V  on  October 
25th.  1615,  with  all  honour.  A  letter  from  the  Prince  of 
Osihu  was  read  in  Latin  announcing  his  conversion  to 
Christianity  and  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  Pope  from 
Japanese  Christians  confirming  Masamune’s  statement  that 
he  was  about  to  become  supreme  ruler  of  Japan. 

Seventy  years  earlier  missionaries  from  Portugal  had 
made  their  way  to  Japan  and  been  on  the  whole  well  re¬ 
ceived.  The  most  famous  was  St.  Francis  Xavier,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Jesuit  order.  Father  de  Angelis 
described  the  strange  Ainus,  the  white  aboriginals  segre¬ 
gated  in  the  most  distant  islands  of  Japan.  An  embassy  of 
Christians  from  distant  Japan  visited  Rome  in  1585  and 
the  event  was  marked  by  great  pomp  and  pageantry  eveti 
though  the  embassy  was  so  short  of  funds  that  they  had  to 
be  maintained  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  and  provided  with 
the  funds  needed  for  the  customary  charitable  distribution 
expected  from  distinguished  visitors.  A  medal  was  coined 
for  the  occasion  and  the  envoys  saw  their  likenesses  de¬ 
picted  in  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  showing  the  Pope’s  entry 
into  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  in  Lateran. 

Death  to  the  Dingo 

In  an  effort  to  deal  with  the  depredations  of  the  dingo, 
the  wild  dog  of  Australia,  which  causes  loss  estimated  at 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  piounds  to  the  cattle  and  sheep 
breeders  of  a  large  area  in  South  Australia,  aircraft  are 

being  employed  to  drop  balls  of  poisoned  lard  or  fat.  The 
dingo  has  developed  a  cunning  which  enables  it  to  avoid 

guns  and  steel  jawed  traps  and.  despite  the  payment  of 
government  bonuses  for  scalps,  dog-proof  fences  along 
hundreds  of  miles  of  the  Queensland-South  Australia 
border,  and  the  full-time  employment  of  men  to  trap  or 
shoot  the  wild  dogs,  the  threat  to  livestock  persists.  A 
full-grown  dog  with  a  taste  for  the  blood  of  sheep  is 
capable  of  killing  scores  of  animals  in  a  week. 

The  use  of  planes  to  scatter  poisoned  bait  is  reported 
to  be  very  successful  in  dealing  with  the  dingo,  but  it  has 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  also  killing  other  small  animals 

and  birds  which  play  an  important  role  in  the  natural 

economy  of  the  country  and  also  provide  food  for  nomadic 
aborigines. 

KeHiomtion  of  anrlont  t>uildin8:>^  in  l^okinsr 

During  the  past  four  years  many  historical  buildings  in 
Peking  have  been  restored  to  their  former  magnificence. 

The  buildings  include  the  Imperial  Palace,  the  Summer 
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Palace,  Yung  Ho  Lama  Temple  and  other  ancient  and 
beautiful  edifices. 

The  Imperial  Palace  in  the  heart  of  Peking,  dating 
back  350  years,  is  the  best  preserved  and  most  magnificent 
palace  in  China.  This  fine  example  of  traditional  archi¬ 
tecture  is  now  open  to  the  public  and  houses  a  museum  of 
bronzes,  pxjrcelains.  paintings,  scrolls  and  other  relics  of 
different  dynasties.  Careful  repair  work  recently  under¬ 
taken  has  resulted  in  the  redecorating  of  all  its  chief  halls. 

Since  last  November  repair  work  has  also  been  going 
on  at  the  Temple  of  5,000  Buddhas  in  the  Summer  Palace. 
This  temple  stands  on  the  crown  of  a  hill  and  affords  a 
bird’s-eye  view  of  the  islets,  dykes,  bridge  and  boats  in  the 
lake  below.  The  whole  repair  work  will  take  one  year  to 
complete.  More  than  16,000  painters  are  employed  on  the 
work  of  redecoration  alone  The  finely  painted  covered 
promenade,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long  and  skirting  the  lake, 
is  also  being  redecorated.  The  famous  marble  boat  and 
the  many  pavilions  and  bridges  in  the  palace  have  been 
repaired.  The  Summer  Palace  was  built  between  1888  and 
1 893  for  the  Empress  Dowager  of  the  Ching  Dynasty.  To¬ 
day,  thousands  of  people  visit  it  on  Sundays  and  holidays. 

The  Temple  of  Heaven  in  the  southern  part  of  Peking, 
built  in  1420,  where  emperors  worshipped  the  God  of 
Heaven,  has  also  been  repaired  and  redecorated.  Its 
round  blue-domed  main  hall  set  on  beautifully  carved  white 
marble  terraces  is  a  striking  landmark.  Over  5,000  cedar 
trees  with  a  history  as  long  as  the  temple  flank  the  avenue 
from  the  gates  to  the  temples. 

Large-scale  repair  work  has  now  been  completed  at 
the  Yung  Ho  Lama  Temple  and  it  is  now  restored  to  its 
former  grandeur.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 

the  city  and  is  the  biggest  of  Peking’s  Lama  temples. 
Architecture  experts  are  now  making  a  survey  of  more 

than  1.400  historical  places  and  ancient  buildings  in  the 
city. 


The  Queen,  during  her  visit  to  Ceylon,  arrived  at  the  Freedom 
Hall,  Colombo,  to  open  the  Farliament  of  Ceylon.  Prime  Minister 
Sir  John  Kotelan-ala  is  seen  recehing  the  royal  visitor.  A 
picturesque  guard  of  honour  waits  behind  the  wigged  judges  and 
other  officials 

Unesco  Travel  Couponw 

Unesco  has  put  into  circulation  a  Travel  Coupon 

designed  to  overrame  currency  restrictions  on  inter¬ 
national  travel  for  cultural  purpioses. 

The  Travel  Coupon,  which  is  a  form  of  international 
travellers’  cheque,  will  provide  foreign  exchange  to 

travellers  such  as  students,  teachers  and  research  workers, 

to  enable  them  to  attend  educational  institutions  and  con¬ 
ferences  in  other  countries.  Thus,  travellers  from  soft- 
currency  areas  can.  through  these  Coupons,  obtain  dollars, 
Swiss  francs  or  other  needed  currencies.  The  first  issue  of 
Travel  Coupons  totals  $400,000.  This  new  form  of  coupon 
has  been  made  possible  thanks  to  Unesco’s  dollar  reserves. 

The  Coupons  are  issued  in  denominations  of  $10,  $25 
and  $100,  and  may  be  cashed  like  travellers’  cheques  in  the 
country  of  destination.  They  supplement  the  limited 
allowances  of  foreign  currency  given  by  many  soft-cur- 

rency  countries  to  their  citizens  travelling  abroad. 

Travel  Coupons  are  the  latest  additions  in  the  series 

of  Unesco  Coupons  to  overcome  cultural  barriers.  In 
1948,  the  Organisation  introduced  the  Unesco  Book 
Coupwn  with  only  five  countries  participating  and  a  reserve 
of  $100,000.  Today.  35  countries  use  Unesco  Coupons  for 

iUik,..  id  Lsd  i  n-  D-  DL  /  •  L- I  the  purchase  of  books,  films  and  scientific  materials.  By 

A  lull  Mnm  some  of  llie  mm  of  Dicn  Bien  Pfiu  (lurinj^  Ml  eieiv\nru\  r 

the  Frtmeo-Vietnamese  forces  hitry  their  dead.  Nothing  can  he  thc  end  of  1953,  OVef  $4,500,000  WOFth  01  theSe  COUpOnS 

.seen  of  the  former  small  town  which  has  been  razed  to  the  ground.  had  been  put  into  international  circulation. 
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Kleeiric*  Tru«*tivn  llaiidli«M»k  (control) 


By  R.  Brooks.  B.Sc..  M.I.E.E.  A  comprehensive  account  of  the  control 
apparatus  of  electric  trains,  trolley-buses,  and  tramcars.  The  major  part  of 
the  book  is  concerned  with  d.c.  systems  and  apparatus,  but  there  is  alsr) 
included  a  acneral  survey  of  established  a.c.  systems,  illtistratcd.  30/-  net. 

'Applif^cl  Thermod>’nanii€*M 

By  the  late  William  Robinson.  Revised  by  John  M.  Dickson.  An  up-to- 
date  Third  Edition  of  this  standard  work.  40/-  net. 

"  It  is  to  be  doubted  whether  a  better  book  of  its  type  exists,  and  it  can  be 
most  warmly  recommended.” 

— Transactions  of  the  Institute  of  Marine  F.nttineers. 

191  eta  1 1 II  of*  Heidi  ne: 

By  Waller  H.  Bruckner,  B.A.,  B.S..  Ch.E.  This  textbook  by  an  American 
author  is  concerned  with  weldinft  from  the  metalluraical  viewpoint  and  thus 
provides  the  ennineerinii  profession  with  a  valuable  backitround  to  the 
problems  involved  in  the  weldina  of  meuls.  30/-  net. 


The  Faetory 

By  Dr.  (ln«.)  G.  Schlesinacr.  A  recoanised  standard  work  on  fundamental 
problems  of  materials,  labour,  overheads,  plant,  manufacture,  and  economic 
control.  Illustrated.  30/-  net. 

Sir  tsattc  Pitman  d:  Sons,  Ltd. 
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Alliance  for  Peace 

The  impressive  story  of  the  first  five  years  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation.  2s.  (2s.  Ud.) 

The  Sterling  Assets 
of  the  British  Colonies 

A  memorandum  describing  the  nature  and  structure 
of  the  Colonies’  sterling  assets,  the  factors  and 
policies  affecting  them,  and  a  probable  future  course. 
(Colonial  No.  298)  9d.  (10}d.) 

Colonial  Reports 

Recent  additions  to  the  series  include : 

Federation  of  Malaya,  1952 

10s.  6d.  (10s.  lid.) 
Fiji.  1952  4s.  (4s.  2d.) 

(Each  report  is  illustrated  with  photographs  and  a 
map) 

Prices  in  brackets  include  United  Kingdom  postage 

HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OFFICE 

Post  Orders;  P.O.  Box  569,  London,  S.E.t,  England;  in  India: 
British  Information  Services,  New  Delhi;  in  Pakistan;  British 
Information  Services,  Karachi;  in  Malaya;  Government  Printing 
Office,  Singapore;  in  Ceylon:  Mes,srs.  W.  H.  Cave  &  Co..  Ltd.. 
Colombo;  in  China:  the  French  Bookstore,  Peiping.  Obtainable 
elsewhere  through  any  bookseller. 


BOOKS  on  tho 

My  Public  Life  hy  Sir  Mirza  Ismail  {Allen  &  Unwin, 

18s.) 

Like  the  Agha  Khan,  Sir  Mirza  Ismail  is  of  Persian 
extraction.  His  grandfather,  Ali  Askar  of  Shiraz,  came  to 
India  with  an  assortment  of  Arab  horses  and  Persian 
shawls,  settled  at  Bangalore,  and  made  a  fortune  supplying 
Australian  horses  to  the  Maharaja’s  stables.  Here  Mirza 
went  to  school  and  showed  early  promise  by  getting 
selected  as  one  of  the  nine  classmates  of  the  future  ruler  of 
Mysore — Sri  Krishnaraja  Wadiyar.  They  remained  life¬ 
long  friends,  and  from  an  obscure  beginning  as  a  police 
officer  Mirza  Ismail  was  pulled  up  the  ladder  to  b^ome 
the  Dewan  of  Mysore,  a  post  which  he  held  for  a  little  more 
than  1 5  years. 

That  he  was  a  capable  and  enlightened  administrator 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  has  only  to  pay  a  visit  to 
Mysore  to  find  out  how  much  indeed  must  have  been 
accomplished  in  his  time.  One  will  find  there  an  efficie'nt 
and  honest  administration,  a  high  rate  of  literacy  and  a 
highly  developed  and  varied  industry  capable  of  producing 
anything  from  an  electric  bulb  to  an  aircraft.  And  Mysore 
City  with  its  delightful  parks  and  fairy  fountains,  its  roads 
and  lights — above  all,  its  cleanliness — is  easily  the  most 
beautiful  in  India. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  Sir  Mirza  Ismail  to  be 
a  good  writer  as  well — yet  his  book  makes  extremely  in¬ 
teresting  reading.  It  gives  an  insight  into  the  working  of  a 
mind  that  is  highly  practical  and  constructive,  and  yet  is, 
in  a  sense,  idealistic,  almost  artistic.  The  main  importance 
of  the  book,  however,  lies  in  the  chapter  on  Hyderabad  and 
the  manner  of  its  accession  to  India.  In  1846  Sir  Mirza 
left  the  Dewanship  of  Jaipur  to  become  the  Chief  Vizier  of 
Hyderabad.  Being  himself  a  Muslim  and  an  admirer  of 
Urdu  culture,  he  went  to  Hyderabad  with  grandiose  visions 
of  reform  and  achievement.  Within  eight  months,  how¬ 
ever.  the  intriguing  Nawabs  and  the  extremist  organisation. 
Ittehad-ul-Musulmeen,  had  hounded  him  out.  The  harsh 
treatment  he  received  at  their  hands  did  not  diminish  his 
love  for  Hyderabad,  and  it  was  not  surprising  that  in  1 948 
he  worked  hard  to  bring  about  an  amicable  settlement 
between  Hyderabad  and  New  Delhi.  His  appeals  to  the 
Nizam  for  moderation  and  statesmanship,  and  his  pleas 
to  the  Government  of  India  for  patience  and  still  more 
patience,  reveal  considerable  powers  of  mediation.  It  was 
unfortunate  that  the  Nizam  should,  by  that  time,  have 
become  a  helpless  prisoner  and  mouthpiece  of  Qasim 
Razvi  and  the  Razakars. 

There  is  one  fault  common  to  most  writers  of  memoirs, 
especially  if  they  have  recently  retired  from  a  crowded  and 
eventful  public  life — an  undue  anxiety  not  to  let  a  great 
name  slip  by  unmentioned  in  one  connection  or  the  other. 
Sir  Mirza  does  not  conceal  the  fact  that  he  has  personally 
met  or  known  everyone  worth  knowing  or  meeting — frorn 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  the  late  Mr.  Gandhi.  He  proudly  pub- 
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lishes  extracts  from  his  correspondence  with  the  latter,  and 
he  relates  how  his  open  and  public  admiration  of  the 
Mahatma,  as  far  back  as  1926  and  1933,  secured  him  a 
“  dressing  down  ”  from  a  British  Viceroy. 

Of  Mr.  Jinnah  he  writes  in  a  different  vein,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  was  not  much  lost  between  them.  Sir 
Mirza  firmly  believed  (and  still  believes)  in  Hindu-Muslim 
unity;  he  had  found  no  anti-Muslim  bias  in  the  prepon¬ 
derantly  Hindu  States  of  Mysore  and  Jaipur,  and  he 
opposed  any  division  of  India,  or  Indians,  on  a  religious 
basis.  Mr.  Jinnah,  not  unnaturally,  called  him  his  Enemy 
Number  One,  and  had  rushed  to  Hyderabad,  in  1946,  to 
dissuade  the  Nizam  from  appointing  him  as  Prime  Minister. 
Sir  Mirza  tells  a  story  in  this  connection.  (He  heard  it  from 
Nawab  Hosh  Yar  Jung  who  was  present  at  the  occasion.) 
Mr.  Jinnah  strode  into  the  presence  of  His  Exalted  High¬ 
ness  cigar  in  mouth  and  unceremoniously  flopped  down  in 
a  chair,  his  legs  sticking  out  before  him.  This  was  most 
unpardonable  in  Hyderabad,  seat  of  classical  good  manners, 
and  the  Nizam,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  completely  lost 
his  temper.  “  What  do  you  mean  by  this?  Who  do  you 
think  we  are  that  you  treat  us  so?  ”  The  great  Oaid-i- 
Azam  who  had  not  expected  this  from  the  meek  and 
inoffensive  Nizam,  or  from  anyone  else,  sheepishly  threw 
away  his  cigar,  and  was  in  general  so  unnerved  and  shaken 
that  he  quietly  went  away  when  told  “.  .  .  please  go  and 
see  the  Minister  in  charge.  Anything  more?  No?  Then 
g(X)d-bye.” 

The  book  is  worth  reading  if  only  to  find  out  that  of 
the  40  million  Muslims  who  are  now  citizens  of  the  Indian 
Republic,  there  were  a  few  who  wholeheartedly  opposed 
the  partition  of  India  and  the  creation  of  Pakistan. 

Jai  Mukhi 
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COMMERCE  i  ITS  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE 

By  S.  E.  Thomas,  B.Com.,  Ph.D. 
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Western  Enterprise  in  Far  Eastern  Economic 
Development  (£hina  and  Japan)  hy  G.  C.  Allen 
and  Audrey  G.  Donnithorne  (George  Allen  & 
Unwin,  20a’.) 

This  is  an  important  contribution  towards  understand¬ 
ing  the  role  of  Western  enterprise  in  the  economic  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  two  countries  named.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  a 
similar  study  concerning  Malaya  and  Indonesia.  Because 
of  its  importance  the  limitations  which  its  authors  have 
prescribed  should  be  made  clear.  The  period  covered  is 
from  about  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  to  the  present 
day,  deferring  however  any  attempt  to  discuss  the  place 
likely  to  be  taken  by  Western  enterprise  during  the  post¬ 
war  period  owing  to  the  course  of  political  events  since 
1949.  This  is  not  an  attempt  to  write  an  economic  history 
of  China  and  Japan  nor  to  give  “  a  comprehensive  account 
of  Western  contacts  ”  there.  China  looms  larger  than 
Japan  in  the  review;  its  dominant  theme,  the  authors  say.“ 
is  “  the  contrast  presented  by  China  and  Japan  in  their 
response  to  Western  intrusion,  and  especially  in  the  role 
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assigned  to  Western  business  enterprise  in  the  two  econo¬ 
mies.”  No  moral  judgments  are  passed  either  on  West  or 
on  East,  unless  the  implication  arises  from  the  findings 
reached  from  time  to  time  on  certain  aspects  of  the 
problem.  The  claim  is  merely  to  have  given  a  preliminary 
view  of  an  exceedingly  large  subject.  Careful  documenta¬ 
tion  marks  the  industrious  research  which  has  enabled  the 
authors  to  exercise  their  joint  lucidity  and  scholarship  to 
great  advantage. 

Although  both  China  and  Japan  in  the  mid- 19th  cen¬ 
tury  opened  their  doors  reluctantly  to  the  merchant  adven¬ 
turer  of  the  West  (including  the  USA),  the  seclusion  thus 
broken  was  different.  When  the  great  Hideyoshi  died  in 
1598  he  had  been  engaged  for  eight  years  in  an  invasion  of 
China  by  way  of  Korea.  Japan  at  that  time  was  described 
as  an  ‘‘  outward  looking  ”  country.  The  Shogunate  passed 
to  the  Tokugawa  family  after  a  bitter  civil  war.  The 
armies  were  brought  back  from  Korea  and  until  1 868,  when 
the  Shogunate  transferred  its  power  back  to  the  Emperor, 
Japan’s  seclusion  remained  inviolate.  China’s  seclusion 
was  of  anotlier  kind;  it  was  based  on  a  sense  of  self-suffi¬ 
ciency  and  of  superiority  which  looked  upon  the  outer 
world  as  peopled  by  barbarians. 

That  world  regarded  China  as  a  source  of  supply  of 
commodities  desired  by  its  inhabitants,  particularly  those 
of  the  West,  and  also  as  a  great  market  for  western  goods. 
On  this  latter  project  the  West’s  optimism  was  misplaced. 
Just  as  in  the  20th  century  a  British  statesman  spoke  airily 
of  the  benefit  to  arise  from  the  lengthening  of  Chinese 
skirt  or  shirt,  so  in  the  19th  century  it  was  believed  that 
millions  of  Chinese  would  be  ready  to  buy  western  pianos 
From  Japan  nothing  much  was  expected  either  way, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  could  afford  supplies  on  the  sea 
routes.  The  Russians  and  Americans  considered  Japan  to 
offer  convenient  ports  of  call  but  little  more  till  Perry 
appeared  from  Norfolk.  Virginia,  whence  he  sailed  in 
November,  1852,  and  reaching  Yedo  with  his  fleet  in 
February,  1854,  concluded  on  March  31.  1854.  a  trade 
treaty  with  Japan — an  example  which  by  1858  other 
western  powers  had  swiftly  followed.  The  contrast  between 
Japan  and  China  in  their  attitude  to  Western  intrusion  had 
a  great  bearing  on  future  developm'ents.  Japan  seized 
western  technique  with  both  hands,  used  western  brains 
and  western  material  and  converted  her  economy  and  in¬ 
dustry  to  make  herself  a  westernised  power  and  so  attain 
an  independence  which  enabled  her  to  dispense  with 
western  tutelage  in  a  miraculously  short  time. 

China,  ever  suspicious  of  western  impacts,  put  a  brake 
on  modernisation  of  her  economy  and  hindered  so  far  as 
possible  the  enterprises  of  western  nations  even  when  the 
natural  course  of  trade  relations  impelled  the  introduction 
of  what  amounted  to  western  control  of  the  country’s 
economic  machinery  in  such  important  matters  as  customs, 
post  offices,  lighting  of  the  coast,  inland  water  transport 
and  the  like.  When  China  began  to  think  in  terms  of 
modernity  she  was  handicapped  by  the  confusion  which 
followetl  the  fall  of  the  Empire  in  1912  and  later  by 
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Japanese  military  pressure  at  a  time  of  apparently  success¬ 
ful  assertion  of  her  sovereign  rights. 

In  World  War  I  the  Western  powers  learnt  that  China’s 
alliance  in  war  did  not  mean  her  concurrence  in  signature 
of  the  peace  treaty.  After  World  War  11,  when  China  was 
allied  even  more  closely  with  the  West,  she  again  demon¬ 
strated  her  independence  by  throwing  over  the  Kuomintang 
regime  and  entered  upon  yet  another  period  of  revolution 
to  the  discomfiture  of  her  former  allies,  with  the  present 
though  not  necessarily  permanent  exception  of  Russia. 

Professor  Allen  and  Miss  Donnithorne  succinctly  put 
the  matter  in  their  concluding  chapter.  After  recalling  Dr. 
Hu  Shih’s  assertion  in  1939  that,  despite  modernisation, 
Japan  retained  in  substance  the  institutions  and  outlook  of 
a  feudal  past,  whereas  China,  less  westernised  economic¬ 
ally,  had  abandoned  her  old  civilisation,  they  observe  that 
by  1951  “  In  China  all  things  traditional  had  been  swept 
away  by  a  successful  Communist  Revolution.  In  Japan 
even  defeat  in  war  and  prolonged  Occupation  had  left  her 
social  and  political  foundations  apparently  unimpaired.” 
Against  that  background  the  study  of  the  West’s  dealings 
with  the  two  countries  is  carried  out  by  means  of  a  detailed 
and  methodical  examination  of  the  various  industrial,  com¬ 
mercial,  financial  and  merchanting  relations  subsisting  in 
the  Far  East  during  the  last  100  years. 

Edwin  Haward 

The  Colonial  Period  in  South*East  Asia  by  VICTOR 

Purcell  (New  York:  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  $1) 

This  volume  is  the  outcome  of  an  effort  to  write  a 
historical  introduction  to  a  political  and  economic  survey 
of  South-East  Asia  which  Dr.  Purcell  was  preparing  for  the 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations.  The  chapter  became  too  long 
for  an  introduction  and  delays  in  the  completion  of  the 
main  survey  led  to  the  publication  of  the  present  mimeo- 
study.  After  going  through  the  text  one  is  impressed  with 
the  efforts  of  Dr.  Purcell  to  do  justice  to  all  the  powers 
concerned  and  to  be  objective  as  he  can  besides  wishing 
that  the  whole  comparative  study  in  colonial  rule  and 
ideals  could  have  been  further  developed. 

The  author  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  has  to  rely 
mainly  on  the  records  of  officials  and  on  European  sources 
of  information  and  that  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to  be 
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detached  he  has  inevitably  reflected  the  European  point  of 
view.  He  no  doubt  finds  a  useful  corrective  to  complacency 
in  the  fact  that  he  has  the  views  of  Professor  Emerson  of 
Harvard  University  on  British  rule  in  Malaya  and  he  quotes 
this  authority  quite  frequently. 

The  influence  of  the  first  colonial  powers,  the  Hindus, 
the  Spaniards  and  the  Portuguese,  is  largely  a  part  of 
history.  More  interesting  and  live  are  the  forces  of  recent 
colonialism  which  are  still  at  work — the  colonialism  of  the 
British,  the  Dutch,  the  French,  and  the  most  recent  of  all, 
the  Americans.  The  rise  of  European  power  in  the  region 
was  responsible  for  the  decay  of  that  of  the  native  states 
which  were  unable  to  withstand  the  impact  of  Western 
ideas,  let  alone  Western  material  power. 

In  Malaya  the  mid-nineteenth  century  saw  the  break 
up  of  the  States  which  began  with  the  intervention  in  the 
alfairs  of  Perak  and  the  appointment  of  the  first  Resident, 
Birch,  whose  attempt  to  impose  his  own  ideas  led  to  his 
murder  and  military  action.  It  ended  when  Siam  relin¬ 
quished  suzerainty  over  the  northern  states.  As  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  the  British  Emp>ire  in  India.  Malaya  had  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  seeing  her  development  after  the  cruder  phases  of 
imperial  expansion  under  the  East  India  Company  were 
over.  There  was  an  era  of  prosperity  and  racial  harmony, 
though  the  preparation  for  self-government  went  ahead  at 
a  very  Rioderate  speed. 

Burma  was  a  different  case,  where  a  short  period  of 
colonial  rule  was  followed  by  relatively  early  liberation.  In 
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I  contrast  with  Dutch  rule  in  Java,  British  rule  in  Burma 
rested  on  the  bracing  principles  of  economic  freedom  and 
equality  before  the  law.  The  Dutch  in  Java  had  a  dual 
,  system  aimed  at  conserving  the  villages  and  village  life. 
They  coddled  the  Javanese  and  made  it  difficult  for  them  to 
.stand  alone.  Furnivall  in  Colonial  Policy  and  Practice 
says:  “  The  Burmese  after  so  many  years  of  British  rule 
I  would  feel  stifled  in  the  hothouse  atmosphere  of  Java  and 
'  the  Javanese  would  shiver  in  the  bleaker  if  not  bracing 
climate  of  Burma.”  But  neither  had  succeeded  in  solving 
the  problem  of  enhancing  native  welfare  though  the  Dutch 
had  maintained  an  astonishingly  high  level. 

In  Indo-China,  where  the  French  modelled  their 
system  consciously  on  the  colonial  policy  of  the  Dutch  and 
British,  there  was  none  the  less  a  deliberate  acceptance  of 
the  principle  that  France  must  come  first.  France  was  the 
main  supplier  of  the  region,  but  its  main  customers  were  its 
.Asian  neighbours. 

America  was  a  strange  recruit  to  the  ranks  of  colonial 
powers  with  none  of  the  motives  that  had  brought  the 
others  into  the  field  and  with  unpleasant  associations  in  her 
own  recent  history  with  the  colonial  status.  From  the 
outset  she  proclaimed  her  aim  of  fitting  the  Philippines  for 
self  rule,  feeling  embarrassed  at  the  seizure  of  the  spoils 
of  a  great  empire.  She  did  the  logical  thing  and  attempted 
j  to  transplant  bodily  to  Philippine  soil  her  own  institutions 
unmindful,  it  may  be.  of  the  differing  social  and  political 
needs  of  the  Filipinos.  The  irony  of  the  situation  was  that 
freedom  might  bring  economic  ruin  owing  to  the  loss  of  the 
preferential  place  that  the  islands  enjoyed  in  the  United 
States  market. 

Bernard  Fonseca 

The  Force  of  Women  in  Japanese  History  by  Mary  R. 

Beard  {Washington :  Public  Affairs  Press,  $3.75) 

The  author  endeavours  in  this  volume  to  amplify  with 
regard  to  a  single  country  the  theme  of  a  previous  work  of 
hers.  Women  as  a  Force  in  History.  She  has  gathered  a 
remarkable  collection  of  stories  of  Japanese  women  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  present  day,  in  fact  a  veritable 
encyclopaedia  of  Japanese  womanhood,  ranging  from  the 
ancient  glamorous  Sun  Goddess  (followed  by  a  some¬ 
what  irrelevant  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  attitude 
to  the  Virgin)  to  the  women  voters  at  the  last  elections  and 
the  women  in  judicial  and  other  important  civil  posts  in 
the  country  today.  Again  at  the  conclusion  we  have  a 
further  excursion  into  irrelevance — the  subject  of  popula¬ 
tion  and  its  control,  in  which  we  have  only  the  most  casual 
'  reference  to  two  individual  Japanese  women  by  name 
buried  in  an  essay  on  birth  control. 

The  material  for  this  volume  was  collected  by  a  re¬ 
search  committee  in  Tokyo  between  the  years  1935  and 
1939.  The  members  were  Japanese  men  and  women  and 
they  worked  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties  as  the  exclusion 
of  women  from  the  Imperial  University  Library  in  Tokyo 
to  collect  the  mass  of  data  which  has  at  last  been  edited 
and  published  in  these  200  pages.  In  the  gallery  of  noted 
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women  we  find  writers,  artists,  actresses,  politicians, 
Cieishas,  shrewd  women  of  business  and  craftswomen 
The  compendium  is  most  interesting,  despite  the  failure  at 
times  to  maintain  a  sense  of  proportion,  and  one  wishes 
that  someone  had  endeavoured  to  make  an  index  to  the 
volume. 

D.  S.  P. 

The  Enj^lish  Governess  at  the  Siamese  Court  by  Anna 

Leonowens  (Arthur  Barker,  15.v.) 

The  story  of  the  enterprising  schoolmistress  from 
Singapore  who  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  teacher  to 
the  wives  and  children  of  King  Mongkut  of  Siam  nearly 
100  years  ago  has  been  the  subject  of  a  film  and  a  stage 
play  in  recent  years  and  the  reprint  of  the  volume  of 
memoirs  on  which  it  was  based  will  be  welcomed  by  many 
people.  Not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  volume  is  the 
introduction  by  Leigh  Williams  which  will  enable  the 
reader,  while  getting  his  fill  of  entertainment  from  the  text, 
to  put  the  comments  and  impressions  of  Mrs.  Leonowens 
in  their  right  perspective.  As  he  and  as  other  writers  with 
a  knowledge  of  Siam  have  pointed  out.  King  Mongkut  was 
a  man  of  considerable  ability  and  foresight  and  in  many 
v/ays  ahead  of  his  countrymen.  It  was  his  admiration  of 
the  forces  of  progress  in  the  west  that  led  him  to  look  for 
an  English  governess  for  his  harem,  even  if  as  a  man  he 
could  not  divest  himself  of  the  habits  of  an  oriental  autocrat. 
An  inside  view  of  all  that  went  on  in  the  harem  made  the 
Victorian  schoolmarm  extremely  critical  and  caused  her  to 
feel  very  much  a  captive  and  very  cut  off  from  the  world. 
The  fact  that  the  king  resented  having  to  employ  a  woman 
as  an  adviser  and  yet  pressed  her  into  his  service  not  only 
as  governess  to  his  harem  but  also  as  his  own  unofficial 
secretary,  adviser  and  translator,  all  combined  to  make  life 
very  trying  and  very  exhausting  for  her.  She  had  to  work 
late  into  the  night:  she  found  herself  the  advocate  of  many 
of  the  king’s  ill-used  subjects  without  making  the  unofficial 
income  many  thought  she  was  getting  from  those  she 
befriended  (“  Why  do  you  not  make  them  pay  you?  ”  the 
king  asked  when  she  raised  the  question  of  a  rise  in  pay). 
And  yet  she  could  not  help  loving  the  pupils  whom  she 
came  to  know  well  so  that  when  she  felt  she  could  stand 
the  atmosphere  of  the  court  and  its  intrigues  no  longer  and 
after  six  months  of  effort  finally  got  the  king’s  consent  to 
her  resignation,  she  found  she  could  not  face  the  women 
and  children  of  the  palace  to  tell  them  that  she  was  going. 

Argus 

1,200  Chinese  Basic  Characters  (for  students  of  Can¬ 
tonese)  by  K.  P.  K.  Whitaker  (Lund  Humphries.  25s.). 
Some  years  ago  a  new  system  of  romanisation  of 
Chinese  characters  for  the  National  Language  was  intro¬ 
duced  at  the  London  School  of  Oriental  and  African  Lan¬ 
guages.  Unlike  most  new  romanisation  systems  this  was  a 
very  real  advance  since  it  included  in  the  spelling  devices  for 
distinguishing  the  troublesome  tones.  The  system  which 
was  comparatively  simple  for  die  National  language  has 
now  been  modified  for  application  to  the  Cantonese  dialect 
“  which  is  characterised  by  as  many  as  ten  basic  and  (at 
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least)  two  modified  tones,  spoken  in  no  less  than  four 
different  pitches  and  in  three  tone  movements.”  This  is 
palpably  more  complicated  but  the  author  assures  the 
student  that  the  transition  from  the  old  Meyer-Wempe  to 
the  new  system  is  simple.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  new 
transliteration  is  a  very  great  advantage  for  the  student  who 
starts  with  it  and  manages  to  master  it.  The  lessons  which 
form  the  body  of  the  book  follow  the  pattern  of  the  national 
language  version.  These  are  well  known  and  were  devised 
to  fight  illiteracy  in  China.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
vocabulary  they  contain  will  put  the  student  well  on  the  way 
to  reading  simple  Chinese.  However,  there  is  no  easy  way 
of  learning  Chinese  in  any  dialect  and  it  is  essential  to  have 
a  teacher.  Even  with  a  knowledge  of  the  National  language 
I  am  somewhat  intimidated  by  a  transliteration  which  reads. 
“Chinnzri  fo.  fofo  xoo.  seigo  jryt  zrau  druk-jrynn  Irio. 
Shek  zri  jhatchinn  dhoh,  seon  jraar  wruue  sear,  zeong  jraar 
wruue  gei,  bou  jraar  wruue  xon  Irio.”  One  can  only 
derive  encouragement  from  the  translation  of  the  above: 
“  The  Thousand  Character  lessons  are  all  good.  lesson  by 
lesson.  In  four  months’  time  we  shall  have  finished  study¬ 
ing  them.  Knowing  more  than  one  thousand  characters  we 
can  both  write  letters  and  bills,  and  read  the  papers.” 
(Fourth  Lesson.) 

Peter  C.  Swann 

Wang  T’ao  by  H.  McAleavy.  China  Society  Occasional 

Papers,  No.  7  (London  :  The  China  Society). 

This  is  a  delightful  account  of  a  very  human,  lovable 
scholar — a  “  displaced  person  ”  who  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century  drifted  into  missionary  publishing  circles  and  under 
James  Legge  contributed  so  much  to  the  west’s  knowledge 
of  the  Chinese  Qassics.  The  author’s  account  is  a  gem  of 
its  kind.  We  see  a  simple,  eccentric  scholar  of  the  old 
school  as  fond  of  wine,  women  and  song  as  he  is  of  literature 
caught  up  in  a  world  for  which  he  was  forced  to  change  his 
whole  life  and  outlook.  He  came  to  England  and  stayed 
for  two  years  in  Scotland  working  for  Legge.  A  delightful 
sense  of  humour  enlightens  the  accounts  of  his  travels  and 
his  eye  for  a  pretty  girl  wherever  he  might  be— Aden,  Paris. 
Tokyo  or  Aberdeen  loses  none  of  its  sharpness  wherever  he 
finds  himself.  The  author  has  included  a  translation  of  a 
short  story  by  Wang  T’ao  which  shows  that  the  Chinese 
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scholar  has  not  mastered  this  not-to-easy  n/edium  for  he 
has  condensed  in  a  few  pages  of  hectic  action  material  to 
fill  a  long  novel.  1  preferred  the  vivid  picture  of  the  long- 
gowned  oriental  happily  touring  the  night-clubs  of  Egypt 
and  Paris,  flirting  with  the  barmaid  of  an  Aberdeen  public- 
house  (until  her  bearded  father  arrived),  enjoying  good  food 
and  drink,  being  mistaken  for  the  wife  of  a  touring  Chinese 
giant,  addressing  a  group  of  students  in  Oxford,  having  his 
photograph  taken  by  a  fashionable  London  studio.  But 
apart  from  this  the  serious  student  of  the  social  and  political 
scene  in  China  during  these  times  will  find  many  observa¬ 
tions  of  great  value  and  which  cannot  be  found  elsewhere. 

After  so  many  travel  books  written  by  Europeans 
about  the  oddities  of  China,  how  refreshing  it  is  to  see  the 
other  side  of  the  picture! 

Peter  C.  Swann 

Shoriipr  noiievn 

The  Promise  that  is  New  China.  By  K.  T.  Shah 
(Bombay:  Vora  &  Co.,  19s.  6d.)  Professor  Shah’s  last 
book,  written  a  few  months  before  his  death,  is  the  record 
of  a  trip  to  China  as  one  of  several  Indian  trade  union  dele¬ 
gates  invited  to  the  May  Day  celebrations  in  Peking  in  1942. 

Ancient  Indian  Culture  and  Civilisation.  By  K.  C. 
Chakravarti  (Bombay:  Vora  &  Co.,  Rs.  9/8).  The  story 
of  India’s  past  told  from  a  cultural  viewpoint,  with  politics 
only  introduced  to  serve  as  a  background. 
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Two  Plays  about  Malaya:  Strangers  in  the  Land,  by 
Mona  Brand,  and  For  Our  Mother  Malaya,  by  Lesley 
Richardson  (Lawrence  &  Wishart,  12s.  5d.).  These  two 
topical  plays  endeavour  to  convey  to  the  outside  world  the 
reaction  of  a  young  Englishwoman  to  the  war  and  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  opposite  camp.  The  first  play  was  put  on  at  the 
Unity  Theatre,  London. 

Ijtm  and  the  Gate  of  Ijtihad.  By  Kemal  A.  Faruki 
(Karachi:  Gateway  Publications,  Rs.  2/4.  An  exposition 
of  the  Islamic  legal  notions  of  concensus  (ijma)  and  inter¬ 
pretation  (ijtihad). 

Yoga,  the  Way  of  Self-Fulfilment.  By  J.  Vijayatunga 
(London:  Casement  Publications,  5s.).  An  able  writer 
with  a  good  understanding  of  Indian  culture  writes  of  the 
need  of  contemporary  man  for  integration  of  personality. 

A  Programme  of  National  Education  for  India.  By 
Humayun  Kabir  (As.8).  Deficit  Financing,  Capital  For¬ 
mation  and  Price  Behaviour  in  an  Under  developed 
Economy.  By  Dr.  V.  K.  R.  V.  Rao  (Rs.l /8).  Two 
pamphlets  in  the  series  published  by  the  Eastern  Economist 
New  Delhi.  The  first  contains  the  substance  of  two  lectures 
delivered  by  Prof.  Kabir,  Additional  Secretary  of  the  Indian 
Ministry  of  Education,  at  Calcutta  University.  The  second 
is  a  reprint  of  an  essay  written  by  a  leading  Indian  econo¬ 
mist  for  the  Indian  Economic  Review. 
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r  Xu 

By  The  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Ogmore 


rWTHAKIN  NU*  is  a  significant  figure  in  Asia.  He  is  the 
X  revolutionary  turned  statesman  of  whom  there  is  a 

goodly  supply  just  now  in  the  Far  East  but.  in  his 
case,  he  has  been  a  revolutionary  and  a  politician  by  acci¬ 
dent.  Ever  since  his  student  days  he  has  intended  to  devote 
himself  to  playwriting  but  something  always  seems  to  get  in 
the  way;  first,  after  taking  his  degree  in  1919,  there  was  the 
active  life  of  a  Burmese  politician  into  which  he  was  drawn, 
with  two  spells  of  jail  as  a  consequence,  then  ministerial 
position  in  Dr.  Ba  Maw’s  puppet  government  under  the 
Japanese,  followed  by  organisation  of  the  AFPFL  party  in 
its  successful  bid  for  |X)wer  in  1947,  and  finally  Prime 
Minister  of  Burma  since  the  assassination  of  U  Aung  San 
in  that  year.  So  the  politician  and  then  the  statesman  have 
continually  thrust  the  playwright  into  the  background  and 
in  his  heart  of  hearts  U  Nu  is  probably  not  quite  sure 
whether  he  ought  to  be  regarded  as  a  successful  Prime 
Minister  or  a  lost  playwright. 

The  book  under  review.  Burma  under  the  Japanese,^ 
is  a  translation  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Furnivall,  who  has  also 
written  a  preface,  is  U  Nu’s  account  of  his  experiences 
under  the  Japanese  and  is  a  first-hand  and  valuable  descrip¬ 
tion  of  this  period.  It  recalls  the  hopes  of  the  young 
Burmese  politicians  that  the  Japanese  would  rescue  Burma 
from  the  thraldom  of  the  West  and  recounts  vividly  their 
bitter  disillusionment.  U  Nu  was  for  a  year  Foreign 
Minister  and  during  this  period  explains  that  there  were 
only  three  occasions  on  which  he  performed  duties  of  any 
importance;  one  was  apologising  for  a  Burman  soldier  who 
had  injured  a  Japanese  when  carrying  out  air  raid  warning 
orders,  a  second  was  negotiating  without  success  for  the 
arrest  of  a  Burman  accused  of  trying  to  assassinate  Dr.  Ba 
Maw,  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  third  was  arranging  for 
the  precedence  of  the  guests  at  the  wedding  of  Dr.  Ba 
Maw’s  daughter.  The  position  of  Dr.  Ba  Maw  and  his 
Ministers  was  one  of  constant  humiliation  and  most  of 
them.  U  Nu  tells  us,  had  knowledge  of  the  Burmese  resist¬ 
ance  movement  and  some  of  them,  including  U  Nu,  were 
giving  it  active  assistance. 

This  book,  besides  being  such  a  valuable  account  of 
an  important  stage  of  Burma’s  history  and  clear  evidence 
of  why  the  Japanese  were  so  hated  not  only  by  their  foes 
but  also  by  those  who  had  regarded  them  as  friends,  is  also 
a  revealing  insight  into  U  Nu’s  character 

I  first  met  U  Nu  when  in  the  spring  of  1947  I  was 
Chairman  and  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Burma  Frontier 
Areas  Committee  of  Enquiry.  Nominally  the  leader  of  the 
Burmese  delegation  was  U  Tin  Tut.  one  of  the  ablest  men 

*  Thakin  Nu  has  made  it  known  that  he  now  wishes  to  be  called 
“  IT  Nu." 

t  Macmillan,  12v.  6d, 


1  have  ever  met.  but  the  real  power  was  said  to  rest  in 
U  Nu.  He  was  known  to  have  great  weight  with  Aung 
San,  who  then  was  virtually  Prime  Minister,  and  to  be 
immensely  respected  by  the  other  Burmese  Members  and 
by  the  Ministers  generally.  The  European  officials  knew 
little  of  U  Nu  who  had  kept  rather  in  the  background  but 


u  Nu 


everyone  else  who  knew  him  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
character  and  this  applied  even  to  the  Karens,  many  of 
whom  were  then  suspicious  of  and  bitter  towards  the  Bur- 
mans  but  who  had  no  ill  word  to  say  of  U  Nu. 

At  first  he  seemed  somewhat  dour  and  suspicious  of 
me.  or  rather  that  was  my  impression,  but  soon  he  ex¬ 
panded  genially  and  we  became  the  best  of  friends.  He 
was  very  quick  to  see  a  joke  and  enjoyed  one  so  much  that 
he  would  shake  and  quiver  with  suppiressed  laughter  long 
after  we  had  passed  on  to  other  matters.  The  conclusions 
we  came  to,  conclusions  fair  to  lowland  Burma  and  to  the 
frontier  areas,  have  been  kept  by  all  parties  and  this  experi¬ 
ence  on  the  Committee  and  the  friendships  then  forged 
must  have  been  of  immense  service  to  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  brutal  murder  of  Aung  San.  the  strong  military  figure 
of  the  independence  movement,  meant  that  U  Nu.  who 
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had  been  content  to  remain  in  the  shadow  behind  the  throne, 
was  forced  to  step  forward  and  occupy  it.  The  general 
having  been  killed,  the  poet  had  to  bring  order  out  of  the 

ensuing  chaos  and  this  he  has  gradually  been  doing. 

It  is  no  bad  thing  in  a  Prime  Minister  to  be  of  an 
artistic  and  religious  nature,  especially  in  Burma,  where 
art  and  religion  are  so  apparent  at  every  turn  and  where 
the  people,  in  this  matter  something  akin  to  the  Welsh,  are 

both  artistic  and  religious,  perhaps  somewhat  to  the  detri¬ 

ment  of  practical  matters. 

Once  when  a  representative  of  his  was  going  to  an 
International  Conference  and  asked  U  Nu  for  instructions, 
the  latter  pulled  a  little  religious  book  out  of  his  pocket 


and  told  his  colleague  to  read  two  verses  every  morning 
before  breakfast.  When  1  heard  the  story  I  smiled  at  the 

simplicity  and  unworldliness  of  my  old  friend  but  on  reflec¬ 

tion  I  am  not  so  sure  that  he  was  not  right.  Supposing 

that  before  every  International  Conference  the  Head  of 
every  State  simply  told  his  representatives  to  read  every 
day  and  be  guided  by  their  Holy  Books,  would  not  the 
affairs  of  the  world  be  much  better  conducted  than  they  are 

now?  Would  not  pettiness,  selfishness,  cunning  and 

cruelty  have  less  chance  than  they  now  have  to  play  their 

parts  in  international  affairs?  Perhaps  it  is  no  bad  thing 
in  a  country  just  emerging  into  the  great  world  to  have  a 
poet,  a  playwright  and  a  religious  man  at  the  head  of  its 
affairs. 


DEMOCRAT  IN  DELHI 

By  J.  W.  T,  Cooper 


More  than  one  prominent  American  has  said  that  the 
cornerstone  of  free  Asia  is  India.  The  reason  for  a 
great  deal  of  American  misunderstanding  of  India’s 
thinking  on  world  problems  is  surely  because  to  Americans 
it  is  inconceivable  that  being  free  could  mean  not  only 
freedom  from  allegiance  to  the  bloc  dominated  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  also  non-attachment  to  the  wagon 
hauled  by  the  United  States.  To  Indian  eyes  America 
appears  to  be  pursuing  a  course  in  world  affairs  no  less 
dangerous  to  Asian  peace  of  mind  and  progress  than  does 
Russia  and  China.  And  India’s  view  is  largely  shared  by 
the  other  independent  nations  of  Asia. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  the  US  to  get  irritated  with 
Indian  views,  and  to  point  piously  to  1776  as  an  indication 
that  America  knows  what  it  is  like  to  break  free  from  the 
yoke  of  colonialism.  Unfortunately,  the  two  situations  are 
not  analogous  enough  to  bring  about  any  real  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  problems  which  India,  and  the  rest  of  indepen¬ 
dent  Asia,  have  to  face  today. 

It  is  essential,  if  future  peace  is  to  remain  secure,  that 
there  be  better  understanding  by  the  great  western  nations 
of  contemporary  political  thought  in  Asian  countries.  So 
many  complex  factors  are  involved  that  a  similar  historic 
experience  of  anti-colonialism  is,  in  the  present  context  of 
world  tensions,  not  enough. 

The  view  that  the  world  must  be  divided  into  black 
and  white  (or  red  and  white),  the  fors  and  againsts.  is  a 
basically  mistaken  conception,  and  the  fundamental  weak¬ 
ness  of  Chester  Bowles’s  liberal  and  understanding  exposi¬ 
tion  of  his  experiences  as  US  Ambassador  to  India*  is 
that,  although  he  sees  much  merit  in  India’s  neutralism,  he 
endorses  the  widely  held  American  view  that  the  “  whole 
world  must  finally  choose  up  sides.”  It  is  perhaps  true  to 
say  that  he  does  not  proclaim  it  as  vociferously  as  the 

•  Ambassador's  Report  by  Chester  Bowles  (New  York:  Harper, 
^  $4.00). 


majority  of  his  countrymen  Nevertheless,  as  the  chief 
representative  of  America  in  India,  he  naturally  turned 
himself  to  the  task  of  presenting  his  country  favourably  to 
the  Indians  in  the  hope  that  his  side  would  appear  worth 
choosing  in  the  end.  He  has  done  as  great  a  service,  how¬ 
ever,  in  putting  before  Americans,  through  the  medium 
of  this  book,  many  of  the  reasons  why  India,  together  with 
other  Asian  States,  does  not  choose  to  align  itself  with  the 
United  States.  Whether  the  words  of  this  sensible, 
liberal-minded  Democratic  American  gentleman  will  have 
much  effect  on  the  suspicious  atmosphere  which  circum¬ 
scribes  Indo-American  relations  is  another  matter.  The 
simple  fact  that  he  was  appointed  to  the  post  in  Delhi  by 
President  Truman,  and  relieved  on  the  assumption  of  the 
Republican  Administration,  will  doubtless  brand  him  and 
his  views  suspect  in  many  quarters  in  the  United  States. 

The  post  of  US  Ambassador  to  a  country  which  thinks 
that  America  in  its  foreign  policy  does  not  live  up  to  the 
high  standard  it  originally  set  for  itself  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  Bill  of  Rights,  could  not  have 
been  an  easy  one.  He  found  himself  an  uncomfortable 
apologist  for  the  “  American  way  ”  on  many  occasions. 
He  was  anxious  that  India  should  understand  the  ”  dynamic 
role  of  modern  American  capitalism,”  and  was  too  often 
inclined  to  think  that  Indians  misunderstood  what  was.  to 
America,  a  reasonable  and  understandable  attitude  for  a 
bad  one.  He  says,  for  instance,  that  to  sensitive  Indians 
America’s  reluctance  to  assist  India  with  food  during  the 
intense  shortage  in  1951  unless  they  threw  “their  support 
behind  us  in  the  cold  war,”  sounded  suspiciously  like  the 
use  of  food  as  a  political  weapon  against  hungry  people. 
Let  none  of  us  make  a  mistake — it  sounded  like  what  it.  in 
fact.  was. 

Paradoxically,  he  does  not  offer  himself  as  an  apologist 
when  presenting  Asian  views  on  the  United  States.  Being 
American,  he  feels  he  can  blatantly  expose  how  stupid,  and 
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siimetimes  arrogant.  US  pjolicies  appear  towards  a  number 
of  Asian  problems  when  viewed  from  India.  Such  exposi¬ 
tion,  of  course,  takes  courage  in  America  today. 

There  is  a  vast  amount  of  difference  between  the  US 

and  Asian  view  of  world  problems.  The  character  of 
Communism,  and  the  threat  of  it.  has  been  the  fundamental 
exercise  in  American  post-war  politics.  Indians,  who 
might  be  considered  to  reflect,  at  least  partly,  the  views  of 
Other  Asians,  recognise  that  for  the  newly  independent 

nations  to  progress  towards  economic  stability  and  social 

advancement  there  must  be  a  certain  measure  of  rigid  state 
control.  Benevolent  dictatorship,  some  Asians  have  called 
it.  For  this  reason.  Communism,  when  set  against  the 
problems  of  Asia,  does  not  appear  so  outrageously  alieti 

in  its  methods.  It  is  an  undesirable  extreme,  but  it  is  not 

the  menacing  threat  to  life  and  liberty  that  it  ppears  from 

the  luxury  of  the  New  World. 

The  not  unjustified  impression  was  created  in  India 
and  elsewhere  that  economic  aid  was  given  by  the  United 
States  to  secure  those  countries  with  a  low  standard  of 
living  against  the  encroachment  of  Communism,  mainly 
from  within.  Bowles,  as  Ambassador,  did  not  find  it  a 
simple  matter  to  bring  Indians  to  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
evils  of  Communism  and  at  the  same  time  convince  them 
that  America’s  desire  was  to  “  see  India  succeed  in  its 
efforts  to  build  a  strong  and  happy  democracy  for  its  own 
.sake  and  not  just  because  the  Communists  opposed  it.” 

American  policies  would  receive  a  much  warmer 
reception  in  Asia  if  they  looked  more  often  to  the  intrinsic 
problems  and  aspirations  of  the  countries  of  the  Far  East 
instead  of  always  taking  Communism  as  their  text.  Such 
policies  are  understood  in  the  west,  where  there  is  a  greater 
identity  of  view.  They  might  not  be  agreed  with,  but  at 
least  they  are  understood.  Independent  Asia  presents  a 

REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS 

“  ^ODAY  China  is  coming  to  terms  with  itself.  .She  may  not 
easily  or  quickly  come  to  terms  with  the  world.”  These 
are  the  concluding  words  of  an  essay  by  Richard  Harris  on 
“  China  in  the  Twentieth  Century,”  in  the  April  issue  of  History 
Today.  The  words  are  timely,  for  we  are  witnessing  in  Geneva  the 
first  real  effort  by  the  Chinese  to  come  to  terms  with  the  western 
world  since  the  Boxer  Rebellion.  It  is  extraordinary,  in  the  his¬ 
torical  context,  how  diverse  a  course  Chinese  politics  have  run  in 
the  43  years  since  Sun  Yet  .Sen  discomfited  the  Manchus.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  century  China  was  a  malleable  substance  in  the 
hands  of  the  great  European  trading  powers,  with  no  secrets  of 
international  diplomacy.  Today  she  is  a  big  question  mark  in 
world  affairs;  bigger,  perhaps,  than  Russia.  The  political  future 
of  China,  says  Mr.  Harris,  is  a  certainty — and  he  goes  on  to 
explain  why.  He  writes  with  a  background  of  experience  in 
China,  where  he  was  born,  and  deep  personal  knowledge  of  recent 
events. 

China's  revolutionary  ferment  and  the  final  triumph  of  the 
Communists  was  due  to  a  number  of  factors— most  of  them 
familiar  to  students  of  Far  Eastern  affairs,  but  it  is  clear  from 
Mr.  Harris's  essay  that  political  personalities,  after  Sun,  played 
a  relatively  unimportant  part.  The  attitude  of  the  west  helped  to 
accelerate  the  revolutionary  process,  and  they  failed  totally  to 
understand  what  was  happening  within  the  bosom  of  Chinese 
society  until  it  was  too  late.  The  Communists  brought  about  the 


whole  new  and  different  set  of  problems  to  which  policies 
have  to  be  related.  Chester  Bowles,  after  a  tour  through 
South-East  Asia,  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  US  had 

never  really  had  an  Asian  policy.  “  We  have  never,”  he 

says.  “  developed  a  set  of  concrete  and  positive  goals  to 

govern  our  relations  with  the  Asian  nations,  backed  up  by 
realistic  measures  for  reaching  those  goals  and  supported 
by  agreement  along  a  broad  spectrum  of  American 
opinion.”  America  has  too  often  identified  moral  prin- 

ciples  with  foreign  policy— the  Open  Door  in  China  being 

such  a  one.  and  of  which  Chester  Bowles  says:  “  It 

amounted  to  no  more  than  a  pious  wish  that  the  great 
powers  should  refrain  from  carving  up  China.” 

If  the  United  States  has  never  had  a  concrete  Asian 

policy,  at  least  she  was  always  viewed,  historically,  from 

that  part  of  the  world  as  the  greatest  champion  of  anti- 

colonialism.  The  tragedy  now  is  that  America  is  identi¬ 
fied — perhaps  too  harshly — with  a  particularly  arrogant 
form  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  people  like  Chester 
Bowles  are  grievously  unhappy  that  America  is  so  un¬ 
popular  in  the  east.  But  what  must  the  US  do  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  this  attitude?  The  answer  lies  some¬ 
where  in  the  fundamentals  of  American  politics,  even, 
perhaps,  in  their  national  psychology.  America,  in  the 
hundred  years  that  have  passed  since  Commodore  Perry’s 
Black  Ships  stood  off  the  coast  of  Japan,  has  grown 
immensely  in  international  stature,  but  the  independent 
nations  of  Asia  are  less  inclined  than  was  the  Shogun  in 
1854  to  capitulate  to  American  pressure.  One  thing  is 
certain.  If  the  United  States  genuinely  wishes  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  Asia,  and  particularly  of  India,  ”  the  non- 
Communist  bulwark.”  then  diplomats  and  spokesmen  of 
the  calibre  and  foresight  of  Chester  Bowles  must  be  sent 
to.  not  withdrawn  from  the  area. 

unity  of  China  and  provided  the  driving  force,  the  energy,  for 
which  their  pride  yearned.  “  The  price  might  be  heavy,”  says  ^ 
Mr.  Harris,  “  but  the  need  was  great.” 

The  heavy  price  that  the  Chinese  have  to  pay  is  a  recurring 
theme  of  Mr.  O.  M.  Green's,  and  in  an  article  called  “  China's 
Testing  Year”  in  The  Fortnightly  April  number,  he  is  off  on  the 
same  old  tack.  His  main  process  seems  to  be  to  analyse  speeches 
and  remarks  of  Chinese  Communist  officials,  which  are  reported  in 
the  Peking  People’s  Daily  and  other  Chinese  papers,  and  in  the 
BBC  overseas  monitoring  bulletins  from  Radio  Peking  and  Radio 
Taipeh,  and  to  read  into  the  official  pronouncements  meanings 
which  go  to  prove  that  Communism  in  China  is  not  working.  Mr. 
Green  does  it  very  skilfully,  but  although  he  has  a  good  know¬ 
ledge  of  China,  he  appears  to  have  little  or  none  of  Communism 
and  the  way  it  works.  This  article  presents,  one  after  the  other, 
all  the  things  that  have  gone  awry  in  China  in  the  past  12  months. 
It  is  an  impressive  list,  and  with  no  achievements  mentioned 
against  which  to  equate  the  failures,  a  reader  is  left  with  the 
impression  that,  despite  Mr.  Green's  caution  on  the  matter.  Com¬ 
munism  in  China  is  beginning  to  crumble. 

Contemporary  Japan  (Vol.  XXII,  Nos.  7-y).  contains  a  number 
of  interesting  and  informative  articles,  two  of  which  are  devoted 
to  the  dispute  over  hshing  rights  lietween  Korea  and  Japan. 
re|>ort  from  Communist  China  by  Kev.  F  B.  Denlinger,  has  a 
lot  of  its  usefulness  destroyed  by  the  (xirtisanship  of  the  author. 
It  is  very  rare  that  a  refiort  of  conditions  in  China  is  made  by 
an  impartial  ol)8**rver.  Usually  they  are  ins.'inely  p>-o-Communist. 
or  uncompromisingly  anti-Communist. 
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Caretakers  of  Mosque 


IN  any  neo-platonic  state.  Comets  should  be  reserved  for 
artists,  with  only  an  occasional  spare  seat  allotted  to  the 
odd  businessman  or  administrator. 

For  seeing  and  attempting  to  paint  Indian  colour  there 
certainly  can  be  no  better  preparation  than  seeing  a  sunset 
from  a  height  of  forty-two  thousand  feet — almost  half  as 
high  again  as  the  summit  of  Everest:  irridescent  greens, 
velvety  maroons,  dazzling  yellows,  transparent  pinks. 

These  are  my  basic  and  lasting  memories  of  India: 
The  boundless  and  almost  jealous  hospitality  by  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  the  surprising  collective  love  for  those  who  come 
from  Britain,  the  general  eagerness  to  obtain  the  stranger’s 
opinion  on  all  matters  concerning  India,  the  relative  in¬ 
difference  evinced  by  Indians  towards  other  Indians’ 
well-being  (though  emphatically  not  towards  the  stranger’s), 
a  Lethe-like  quality  of  the  Indian  air  -  making  it  easy  to 
forget  all  you  wish  to  forget. 

Many  generalisations  are  possible  about  India,  and 
every  generalisation  will  be  just  as  valid  as  its  diametrical 
opposite.  Indians  still  use  women  instead  of  wheel¬ 
barrows — even  on  the  building  sites  of  atom  plants.  Most 
roads  are  best  fitted  for  oxcarts — while-  Bangalore  builds 
air-conditioned  railway  trains. 

No  appointment  ever  is  meant  to  be  kept  punctually, 
yet  internal  airlines  and  air  control  at  the  big  airports  are 
conducted  with  split-second  accuracy. 

Uncounted  homeless  bed  down  in  open  spaces,  on 
pavements,  and  even  in  the  corridors  and  on  the  stairs  of 
flats  while  members  of  the  Imperial  Gymkhana  Club  and 
maharajas  still  enjoy  the  luxury  of  widest  lebensraum 

Some  maharajas  have  felt  compelled  to  emigrate  while 
others  have  been  elevated  to  the  new  rank  of  Prince- 
President  over  vast  territories  with  dozens  of  million  people. 

Like  the  flora  of  the  jungle  both  ancient  and  contem¬ 
porary  Indian  art  appear  at  first  sight  most  fertile  yet 
rather  repetitive,  but  one  discovers  soon  that  the  variety  of 
expression  is  as  bewildering  as  the  natural  talent  and  the 
technical  skill  of  the  Indian  artist. 

In  general,  contemporary  Indian  artists  are  still 
tempted  to  follow  either  the  geometry-inspired  modern 
schools  of  the  West  or  to  emulate  the  masters  of  Ajanta 
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frescoes  and  Gita  illustrations  and  Pahari  tempera  painting.  But  in  the 
last  year  or  two  the  one  or  the  other  seem  to  have  broken  through  the 
fence  of  “  essentially  Indian  restraint  paint  is  splashed  about  more 
lustily,  natural  temperament  is  less  subdued.  For  a  very  long  time — ever 
since  the  iconoclastic  regime  of  Aurangzeb — there  was  hardly  any  visual 
art  alive  in  India.  Well-meaning  late-Victorian  art  masters  from  England 
pioneered  a  pathetic  new  beginning.  Little  more  than  a  generation  ago 
the  first  Indians  rebelled  by  reviving  their  own  country’s  ancient  styles. 
.So  far  the  Indian  Republic  has  not  b^n  able  to  do  much  for  the  struggling 
artist  since  it  has  to  eradicate  illiteracy  first  and  to  raise  technical  cadres. 

Young  Indian  artists  have  come  to  the  fore  by  sheer  cussedness  and 
genius.  The  present  generation  is  still  very  much  the  one  of  the  Exodus 
The  coming  one  may  enter  the  Promised  Land  of  supreme  achievement; 
I  should  not  be  surprised  if  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence  Indian  contem¬ 
porary  art  became  the  rage  of  Western  enthusiasts. 


Bombay  pavement 


By  JOSS 


(The  author,  cartoonist  of  The  Star.  London,  here  gives  his 
impressions  of  his  recent  visit  to  India) 


Laundrymen 


The  Homeless 
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ECONOMIC 

SECTION 

The  Economic  Conditions 
of  South  Asia 

By  L.  Delgado 

A  RECENTLY  published  study  on  post-war  economic  develop¬ 
ment  in  South  Asia*  throws  considerable  light  on  the 
problems  confronting  India,  Pakistan,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 
It  deals  with  the  period  up  to  the  end  of  1952,  and  is  therefore  not 
as  up  to  date  as  the  second  report  of  the  Consultative  Committee 
on  Economic  Development  in  South  and  South-East  Asia  (the 
Colombo  Plan),  which  takes  us  into  mid- 195 3.  It  has  the  great 
merit,  however,  of  having  been  written  by  non-oflicial  observers 
who  have  indulged  in  no  wishful  thinking  and  have  no  political 
axe  to  grind,  who  have  no  patriotic  big  drum  to  beat  and  with  no 
pep  talk  to  deliver  to  uncomprehending  native  peoples.  The  role 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  area  (even  its  share  in  the  Colombo 
Plan)  comes  out  a  little  thin,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  study 
is  written  by  two  citizens  of  that  America  in  which  anything  non- 
American  somehow  loses  importance. 

The  countries  in  question  have  a  series  of  factors  in  common : 
they  are  all  agricultural  communities  in  a  low  standard  of 
development  and  they  all  have  prolific  populations.  For  the  four 
nations  in  question  the  population  has  grown  15  per  cent  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war;  in  the  case  of  India  the  increase  has  been 
42  millions  between  1941  and  1951.  The  productivity  of  the  soil 
is  very  low,  not  because  the  soil  is  not  fertile  but  because  of  lack 
of  organisation,  by  which  we  mean,  among  other  things,  that  hold¬ 
ings  are  too  small  to  be  economic,  and  the  general  lack  of  capital. 
What  is  particularly  disturbing  is  that  yields  have  been  stationary 
for  some  time  and  in  some  cases  declining.  This  results  in  mal¬ 
nutrition.  The  average  daily  consumption  of  food  in  this  region 
is  below  2,000  calories;  in  India  the  bulk  of  the  population  gets 


*  Aspects  of  Economic  Development  in  South  Asia,  by  Robert  I. 
Crane,  with  a  .Supplement  on  Development  Problems  in  Ceylon 
by  Burton  Stein.  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  New  York. 


less  than  15  ozs.  of  food  a  day.  It  is  therefore  not  surprising 
that  the  people  have  little  resistance  to  disease,  and  this  is  aggra¬ 
vated  by  lack  of  medical  facilities.  In  none  of  these  nations  does 
the  expectation  of  life  exceed  33  years.  The  average  Indian 
family  has  four  living  children.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  children 
die  before  the  age  of  10,  half  of  the  deaths  occurring  in  the  first 
year. 

The  need  for  development  therefore  is  manifestly  urgent. 
Throughout  the  area  the  first  requirement  is  to  improve  agricul¬ 
ture.  When  we  consider  that  in  India,  where  75  per  cent  of  the 
people  live  directly  on  the  soil,  two-thirds  of  these  holding  five 
acres  or  less,  we  begin  to  see  the  problem  in  its  immensity.  These 
people  can  barely  scrape  a  living  from  their  holdings;  the  bulk 
of  them  are  deeply  in  debt.  The  cultivator  has  thus  come  under 
the  control  of  the  moneylender,  who  is  able  to  dictate  the  price  at 
which  the  peasant  is  obliged  to  sell  him  his  produce.  There  are 
no  credit  facilities  for  the  small  and  middle-sized  farmer,  and 
repayment  of  debts  is  almost  impossible.  Under  these  conditions 
landholders  cannot  accumulate  the  capital  necessary  to  improve 
the  land — not  even  to  purchase  fertiliser.  As  the  bulk  of  the 
population  is  agricultural  it  is  evident  that  they  are  not  able  to 
provide  the  money,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  finance  develop¬ 
ment  programmes. 

The  industrial  development  of  South  Asia  is  in  its  early 
stages.  India  is  the  only  country  that  has  made  some  progress,  but 
it  is  small  by  our  standards.  Pakistan  has  very  little  industry, 
while  Burma  is  only  just  beginning.  In  most  fields  of  production 
these  countries  have  made  no  improvement  in  technology  for 
centuries.  The  gap  in  technology  between  these  countries  and 
the  West  has  so  widened  that  the  undeveloped  areas  have  no  hope 
of  being  able  to  compete  economically.  Customs  duties  have  to 
be  imposed  to  protect  what  industries  exist,  and  these  duties  have 
the  inevitable  result  of  increasing  the  cost  of  the  product. 

The  peoples  of  South  Asia  have  in  the  last  two  decades 
become  dissatisfied  with  their  low  4evel  of  life.  This  has  created 
new  tensions  throughout  these  areas.  So  far  the  nationalists  in 
each  country  have  achieved  their  aim  of  virtual  independence, 
but  if  they  do  not  fulfil  popular  expectations  they  may  have  to 
give  way  to  those  who  will  exploit  the  tensions  that  exist.  This  is 
pure  Karl  Marx,  and  explains  the  recent  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Muslim  League  party  in  East  Pakistan. 

Not  only  are  these  countries  desperately  short  of  the  capital 
necessary  to  undertake  large-scale  economic  modernisation,  but 
they  are  tragically  short  of  skilled  administrators  and  managers. 
Yet  in  every  one  of  these  countries  the  very  difficult  choice  of 
allocating  scarce  resources  to  competing  wants  has  to  be  made 
and  is  more  urgent  than  in  the  West.  • 

This  then  is  the  background  to  the  study,  and  having  described 
it  the  author  examines  the  methods  of  measuring  economic 
development.  It  is  true  that  “  underdevelopment,”  like  “  rich  ” 
and  “  poor,”  is  a  relative  term,  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  value 
of  each  indicator  should  be  constant  over  time  and  space.  More 
than  this,  we  must  be  able  to  measure  the  relative  “  pulls  ”  of 
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wants  and  of  relative  priorities  to  be  given  to  scarce  resources, 
and  we  can  do  this  only  by  being  exact.  Nevertheless,  we  need 
not  wait  upon  the  niceties  of  terminology  to  know  that  a  given 
area  is  poor  by  any  standard  when  its  inhabitants  have  only 
15  ozs.  of  food  a  day. 

We  in  England  are  apt  to  suppose  that  the  Colombo  Plan  is 
the  only  scheme  to  improve  the  economy  of  the  countries  of 
South  Asia.  This  is  far  from  being  so :  every  nation  has  prepared 
plans,  more  or  less  integrated,  for  national  economic  development. 
India  began  her  planning  before  independence  and  has  gone 
further  along  this  road  than  the  other  nations  with  her  Five-Year 
Plan.  Pakistan  has  a  Six-Year  Plan,  and  Burma  has  just  published 
the  preliminary  version  of  her  national  plan.  Ceylon  too  is 
engaged  on  a  development  programme. 

Each  of  these  plans  is  examined  in  considerable  detail.  The 
special  difficulties  of  each  country  are  sympathetically  considered. 
Burma,  for  instance,  was  occupied  by  Japan  during  the  war,  and 
the  post-war  period  has  been  marked  by  insurrection.  During  the 
war  the  country  lost  half  of  its  national  capital:  productivity 
declined  to  half  the  pre-war  level,  and  yet  the  population  has 
grown  by  some  12  per  cent. 

The  government  was  successful  in  restoring  law  and  order 
and  has  been  fortunate  so  far  in  obtaining  good  prices  for  Its 
products,  especially  timber  and  rice.  By  the  establishment  of 
marketing  boards  the  Government  has  been  able  to  build  up  a 
fund  with  which  to  finance  internal  economic  development.  By 
limiting  the  amount  it  paid  to  producers  the  Government  has  been 
able  to  curb  inflationary  tendencies,  which  at  one  time  threatened 
serious  consequences.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  to  assist  the 
government  in  deciding  the  use  to  which  these  earnings  should  be 
put,  a  firm  of  American  engineers  has  been  employed.  These 
consultants  believe  that  an  investment  programme  of  Kyats  750 
crores*  over  the  next  eight  years  should  be  aimed  at,  half  in 
agriculture  (excluding  irrigation)  and  half  in  mining  and  industry, 
transport,  power  and  water  resources. 

*  1  Kyat  equals  1  Indian  rupee.  A  crore  of  kyats  equals  $2.2  mn. 


Ceylon  largely  depends  upon  the  export  of  a  few  conunodi- 
ties :  rubber,  tea  and  coconuts  make  up  90  per  cent  of  her  exports. 
Her  population  is  growing  rapidly  and  she  is  unable. to  teed 
herself.  If  export  {vices  should  fall  (and  that  of  rubber  has 
already  fallen  steeply)  she  will  be  unable  to  buy  the  food  needed 
to  prevent  starvation.  There  are  no  manufacturing  industries,  so 
that  all  consumer  goods  must  come  from  abroad.  Ceylon  has 
integrated  her  own  Six-Year  Plan  with  the  Colombo  Plan.  The 
development  schemes  in  this  country  are  dealt  with  in  greater 
detail  in  a  special  section  of  the  work.  The  country,  like  all  the 
others  under  review,  has  the  greatest  difficulty  in  financing  her 
plans.  However,  her  terms  of  trade  appear  to  have  improved  since 
November  last  year.  The  population  is  too  poor  to  bear  the  cost, 
so  in  March  this  year  she  floated  a  £5  million  loan  on  the  London 
market  at  4  per  cent  interest. 

India  is  the  most  industrialised  of  the  South  Asian  countries. 
Both  under  English  rule  and  after  independence,  great  efforts  have 
been  made  to  encourage  industry.  Nevertheless,  India  remains  an 
agricultural  country  with  between  75  and  80  per  cent  of  the  people 
obtaining  a  living  direct  from  the  soil.  In  spite  of  her  industry 
and  her  rich  resources,  Indian  economy  remains  one  of  scarcity, 
imbalance  and  vulnerability.  The  author  calls  India  a  vast  rural 
slum  which  discharges  its  excess  population  into  crowded  urban 
centres.  Productivity  in  every  field  is  pitifully  low  and  the  level 
of  living  is  close  to  subsistence  level. 

The  country's  Five-Year  Plan  has  as  its  main  object  the 
raising  of  the  standard  of  living  of  the  people,  the  first  objective 
being  to  increase  productivity  and  to  reduce  inequalities  of  income 
and  of  opportunity.  It  was  hoped  to  double  the  national  income 
within  a  generation,  but  the  programme  is  behind  schedule.  We 
have  the  familiar  tale  in  these  parts  of  difficulty  in  finding  capital, 
made  worse  in  this  case  by  the  influx  of  seven  million  refugees 
from  Pakistan  after  partition  which  involved  the  government  in 
an  expenditure  said  to  be  the  equivalent  of  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
Plan.  The  per  capita  national  income  is  about  $60  a  year,  so  that 
not  much  is  to  be  expected  from  increased  taxation  or  private 
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is  necessary  to  judge  the  suitability  of  a  British 
product  for  the  local  market.  For  this  rea.son  the 
National  Bank  of  India,  which  has  long  estab¬ 
lished  branches  in  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  Kenya 
and  Zanzibar,  serves  as  a  valuable  source  of 
information  to  businessmen  seeking  new  markets. 
Precise  and  up-to-date  details  of  current  conditions 
in  East  Africa  can  be  readily  obtained  through  the 
Head  Office  or  any  branch. 
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investment.  It  is  estimated  by  the  government  that  95  per  cent  o( 
the  national  income  is  required  for  current  consumption,  the 
balance  (equal  to  Rs.450  crores)  being  all  that  is  available  for 
capital  creation;  hence  the  urge  to  increase  the  national  income. 
Of  course,  there *are  the  Sterling  balances  in  London  to  draw 
upon,  but  these  will  not  last  for  ever.  Moreover,  the  terms  of 
trade  have  lately  deteriorated,  so  that  the  balance  of  payments 
gives  rise  to  some  anxiety.  Deficit  financing,  with  all  its  possi¬ 
bilities  of  inflation,  seems  to  be  the  only  method  of  making  ends 
meet. 

The  State's  particular  field  of  action  is  in  agriculture;  indus¬ 
trial  development  is  left  largely  in  private  hands,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that,  in  the  last  analysis,  resources,  both  human  and 
material,  must  come  from  the  same  pool  that  the  government 
draws  upon.  The  encouragement  of  cottage  industries  by  the 
state  is  thoroughly  uneconomic  in  that,  not  only  are  certain 
markets  and  spheres  of  production  reserved  for  them,  but  that  a 
levy  is  imposed  on  large-scale  industry  to  finance  them,  i.e.  a 
more  efficient  industry  is  penalised  to  support  an  inefficient  one. 
The  State,  under  the  Industries  Act  of  1951,  has  wide  powers  over 
private  industry.  It  may  take  over  management  in  any  factory 
that  fails  to  conform  to  certain  standards  of  quality  and  price, 
and  this  has  the  effect  of  frightening  away  private  capital  from 
industry  in  general.  It  must  be  admitted  that  an  examination  of 
the  statistics  presented  in  the  study  inclines  us  to  hold  a  i^ssimistic 
view  of  the  future. 

The  position  is  no  brighter  in  Pakistan,  which  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  country  with  yields  per  acre  among  ihe  lowest  in 
the  world.  The  main  objective  of  her  planning  must  be  to  increase 
rural  productivity.  The  country  produces  85  per  cent  of  the 
world's  jute  and  large  quantities  of  cotton,  hides,  skins  and  wool. 
In  spite  of  this,  Pakistan  has  had  a  deficit  in  its  balance  of  pay¬ 
ment  over  the  last  three  years.  The  decision  of  the  government 


to  accept  American  military  aid  means  that  the  country  has  been 
relieved  of  considerable  expenditure  under  this  head,  and  is  by  so 
much  more  able  to  implement  her  econoinic  programme. 

All  the  plans  discussed  are  regional  in  their  conception  and 
scope.  Their  limitations,  both  financially  and  technically,  arc 
obvious.  Help  from  outside  is  vital,  and  this  help  they  all  get 
from  the  Colombo  Plan.  Capital  is,  of  course,  of  paramount 
importance.  Although  the  Plan  is  essentially  a  Commonwealth 
cooperative  effort,  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  generous 
enough  to  give  assistance,  but  the  capital  obtainable  from  all 
sources  is  well  below  what  is  required.  The  Plan  does  not  limit 
itself  to  providing  material  help;  an  integral  part  consists  in 
procuring  technical  personnel  and  the  training  of  technicians  in 
the  nations  concerned. 

In  analysing  these  development  plans,  the  study  emphasises 
that  the  planning  process  is,  at  bottom,  an  exercise  in  socio¬ 
cultural  change  affecting  all  aspects  of  life.  Irrigation  is  all  very 
well,  but  can  the  cultivator  afford  to  pay  for  the  water?  Social 
patterns  may  have  to  be  revised  before  the  cooperation  necessary 
to  use  the  water  fairly  is  obtained.  For  religious  reasons  animal 
manure  cannot  be  used  in  India.  Can  the  peasant  afford  artificial 
fertilisers? 

The  study  is  an  extremely  valuable  one.  After  considering 
various  meth^s  of  financing  development  (though  it  leaves  out 
of  account  several  loan  agreements  with  the  World  Bank)  ■  and 
assessing  the  relative  merits  of  taxation,  export  surpluses,  internal 
and  external  loans,  and  deficit  financing,  it  ends  with  a  description 
of  the  difficulties  facing  these  nations  in  the  achievement  of  their 
plans.  We  wish,  however,  that  something  had  been  said  of  the 
relations  between  labour  and  capital  (there  appear  to  be  inter- 
nicine  quarrels  in  the  labour  camp  in  India,  for  example),  on  the 
economic  implications  of  the  caste  system,  as  well  as  on  the 
results  of  Indianisation  in  Indian  industry.  We  also  ought  to 
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have  heard  something  of  the  rdles  of  native  and  foreign  banking 
in  the  financial  situation  of  each  country.  There  is  a  valuable 
appendix  on  monetary  aspects  of  the  development  problem,  but  it 
must  be  read  with  the  understanding  that  the  monetary  factor  is 
itself  an  independent  force  in  the  economic  system ;  for  example,  a 
period  of  rising  prices,  due  let  us  say  to  inflation,  encourages 
production  when  the  underlying  situation  warrants  no  such 
increase. 
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LABOUR  STATISTICS  IN  INDONESIA 

By  Oscar  Ribeiro  (International  Labour  OfficCf  Geneva) 


French  coalminers  dug  out  54,500,000  tons  of  coal  in 
1953  as  against  57,400,000  tons  in  1952,  the  fall  being  partly 

due  to  the  strikes  which  took  place  in  August  and  entailed  a 

loss  of  production  of  2,000,000  tons. 

“  On  the  other  hand,  the  individual  yield  per  coalminer 
per  day  in  France  reached  1,425  kilograms  in  1953  as  against 
1,361  during  1952,  an  encouraging  rise.” 

STATISTICS  .such  as  these  on  which  social  and  econo¬ 
mic  policies  naturally  depend  are  regularly  collected, 
studied  and  interpreted  in  the  leading  industrial 

countrie.s  of  the  world. 

To  the  less  developed  countries  engaged  in  laying  the 

foundations  of  economic  development,  the  compilation  of 

such  statistics  assumes  particular  importance.  Few  s«ch 

countries  however  have  adequately  developed  statistical 
services  and  it  is  therefore  one  of  the  fields  in  which  the 
International  Labour  Organisation  is  rendering  consider¬ 
able  help  under  the  UN  Expanded  Technical  Assistance 

Programme. 

The  Indonesian  Republic  (not  many  people  know  that 
it  is  comfxjsed  of  3,000  islands)  is  one  of  the  countries  of 
South-East  Asia  that  has  received  ILO  assistance  in  the 
development  of  labour  statistics. 

When  ILO  expert  Henri  Lacroix  of  France  arrived  in 
Djarkarta  a  year  ago,  he  found  that  Indonesian  economic 
and  social  planners  needed  answers  to  a  number  of 
questions. 

There  were  practically  no  useful  labour  statistics  in 
Indonesia.  The  last  census  dated  back  to  1930.  There 

were  no  statistics  of  employment.  Unemployment  statistics 
were  incomplete.  Some  data  was  available  on  wages 
extracted  from  collective  agreements  or  reports  of  labour 
inspectors  but  no  overall  enquiry  on  the  subject  had  been 
held. 

Statistics  of  labour  conflicts  which  were  available  were 
fragmentary  as  also  statistics  on  labour  accidents. 

The  Government  had  set  up  a  high-level  Committee 
to  overhaul  the  statistical  services  but  there  were  several 
gaps  that  had  to  be  filled. 

Gne  of  these  was  a  great  shortage  of  trained  statis¬ 
ticians.  Another,  the  absence  ^of  a  uniform  system  of 
industrial  classification.  A  third,  the  lack  of  any  register 
of  industrial  establishments  in  the  country. 


Coming  from  a  country  which  is  at  once  highly  indus¬ 

trialised  and  has  highly  developed  statistical  services, 

Lacroix  knew  that  one  of  the  essentials  for  planned  develop¬ 
ment  in  Indonesia  was  the  training  of  a  nucleus  of  men  to 
collect,  tabulate  and  present  statistics  on  such  vital 
problems  as  wages,  prices,  lost  of  living,  employment, 
unemployment,  and  industrial  accidents. 

Lacroix  accordingly  organised  a  three  months’  training 
course  for  statisticians,  divided  into  46  lectures.  Lecture 
notes  were  mimeographed  and  translated  into  Indonesian 
for  the  benefit  both  of  the  participants  and  of  officials  who 

had  not  been  able  to  participate. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  lectures,  the  practical  aspects  of 
the  various  methods  of  collection  of  data  were  emphasised 
and  definitions,  questionnaires  and  tables  explained.  The 
basic  interpretation  (averages  and  indices)  were  presented 

as  simply  as  possible  with  a  minimum  of  mathematics. 

In  the  second  part,  economic  and  social  statistics  other 
than  labour  statistics  were  described  in  ten  lessons,  while 
labour  statistics  were  described  in  more  detail  in  another 
ten.  Finally,  the  course  ended  with  some  indications 

as  to  the  problems  involved  in  the  organisation  of  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  statistics  within  administrations,  stressing  the  advan¬ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  centralised  or  decentralised 
statistical  services. 

Lectures  were  also  given  on  the  use  of  mechanical 
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equipment  such  as  punch  card  machines,  accompanied  by 
practical  demonstrations. 

The  lectures  are  to  be  made  available  in  textbook 
form,  in  the  Indonesian  language,  for  the  practical  training 
of  further  groups  of  officials  in  statistical  units. 

A  file  of  industrial  establishments  was  begun  and  is 
expected  to  be  kep>t  up  to  date  and  even  expanded  as  the 

Indonesian  parliament  has  since  passed  an  Act  making  the 

registration  of  industrial  undertakings  compulsory  for 

labour  inspection  purposes. 

While  the  part  of  the  file  actually  constituted  covers 
only  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  Djakarta  area, 

the  setting  up  of  this  part  proved  useful  practical  training 

to  statistical  staff,  who  are  now  aware  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  in  order  to  extend  the  file  to  other  cities  and  regions 
and  to  other  industries. 

A  standard  industrial  classification  of  all  economic 
activities,  based  on  the  United  Nations  classification  but 
sub-divided  into  four  digit  groups,  was  developed  and  has 
been  officially  adopted  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  for  the 
use  of  all  its  divisions  and  services. 

These  activities  carried  Lacroix  into  the  mysteries  of 

the  Indonesian  language  and  way  of  life.  He  found,  for 

example,  that  “  kretek.”  the  national  Indonesian  cigarette, 
is  made  up  of  equal  quantities  of  tobacco  and  cloves  and 
that  “  batik  ”  is  the  name  for  a  thriving  industry  producing 
colourful  sarongs.  He  learned  sufficient  Indonesian  to 

make  simple  translations  and  to  work  more  closely  with  the 

few  Indonesian  officials  who  knew  no  other  language 

except  Indonesian  or  Dutch. 

Other  statistical  projects  initiated  by  the  expert  in¬ 
cluded  a  restricted  pilot  enquiry  into  employment,  hours  of 

work  and  wages  and  the  setting  up  of  a  system  of  collecting 
statistics  of  labour  disputes  which  is  yielding  satisfactory 
results. 
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CEYLON  WELCOMES 
FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

By  K.  G.  ISavaratne  ( Colombo ) 

Foreign  capital  which  is  so  vital  to  Ceylon’s  economic 
development  has  not  been  sufliciently  forthcoming  since  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  has  caused  the  Government  much  concern.  The 
paucity  of  foreign  capital  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  lack  of  a 
clear  and  authoritative  statement  of  the  Government's  attitude 
towards  foreign  capital  in  general  and  the  presence  of  several 
powerful  repellants  such  as  high  taxation  and  the  policy  of 
“  Ceylonisation  ”  of  trade  and  industry.  To  remedy  the  situation 
the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  John  Kotelawala,  recently  made  an 
announcement  which  should  help  to  ensure  a  steady  inflow  of 
capital  in  the  future. 

Speaking  at  the  tenth  session  of  ECAFE  held  in  Kandy,  the 
Prime  Minister  said  that  Ceylon  will  welconoe  foreign  capital  to 
augment  the  country’s  limited  capital  resources  so  long  as  there 
were  no  political  strings  attached.  The  Prime  Minister  also  stated 
that  investors  will  be  free  to  repatriate  the  profits,  dividends  and 
even  the  original  capital;  that  there  will  be  no  discrimination 
against  foreign  capital;  and  that  foreign  capital  will  not  be  expro¬ 
priated  or  nationalised  unless  for  reasons  of  public  policy,  in 
which  case  those  affected  will  be  fully  and  fairly  compensated. 

Ceylon’s  taxation  policy  will  be  modified  so  that  it  would 
accord  with  the  new  “  no-discrimination  ”  policy.  Investors  will 
be  afforded  relief  by  way  of  deductions  from  profits  for  income 
tax  of  certain  percentages  of  capital  outlay.  Further  concessions 
are  promised  with  the  1954-55  budget. 

By  far  the  greatest  concession  is  with  regard  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  staff  in  foreign  enterprises.  The  Government  has  decided 
to  shape  its  immigration  policy  to  allow  foreign  investors  to  secure 
residence  permits  for  their  personnel  to  come  to  Ceylon.  This 
would  mean  that  the  Government’s  “  Ceylonisation  ”  policy  will 
be  relaxed  slightly  but  most  of  the  posts  in  foreign  establishments 
except  the  executive  and  managerial  grades  will  still  have  to  be 
filled  by  Ceylon  nationals.  Measures  will  also  be  devised  for 
possible  partnership  between  local  and  foreign  capital. 

While  the  Prime  Minister’s  statement  has  been  welcomed  as  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  it  has  been  criticised  for  not  going  far 
enough.  The  fear  is  expressed  that  the  easily  vulnerable  and 
financially  weak  local  businessman  will  get  swamped  unless  the 
Government  makes  it  clear  from  the  outset  in  which  fields  it  will 
welcome  the  foreigner.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Ceylon,  like 
India  and  Pakistan,  should  draw  up  a  list  of  those  industries  which 
are  to  be  reserved  for  local  capital,  and  allow  the  foreigner  free 
play  in  the  rest. 

This  fear  of  foreign  capital  overpowering  local  business  is 
at  the  base  of  the  opposition  to  a  proposal  by  the  Finance  Minister, 
Mr.  Goonetilleke.  He  suggested  the  uncontrolled  and  unlimited 
imports  of  foreign  capital,  complete  relaxation  of  the  Ceylonisa¬ 
tion  of  employment  policy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  second 
indigenous  bank  for  development.  This  suggestion  has  had  a 
lukewarm  reception  even  among  Mr.  Goonetilleke’s  Cabinet  col¬ 
leagues.  It  is  argued  that  “  in  the  rush  for  development  at  any 
price,  the  baby  of  local  enterprise  is  going  to  be  thrown  out  with 
the  bathwater  of  unused  resources.”  Severest  critic  of  Sir  Oliver’s 
proposals  has  been  ex-Premier  Dudley  Senanayake.  He  stated 
that  foreign  capital  is  necessary,  but  if  it  is  allowed  in  without 
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restriction,  and  if  foreigners  are  allowed  the  freedom  to  do  as 
they  pleased  as  promised  in  Sir  Oliver’s  proposals,  they  will  get  a 
strangle-hold  on  Ceylon's  economy  and  the  Ceylonese  will  have 
to  live  for  ever  in  economic  bondage.  He  adds  that  then  the 
same  fate  which  befell  the  country’s  plantation  industries  will 
overtake  the  whole  of  Ceylon. 

The  establishment  of  a  second  indigenous  bank  in  opposition 
to  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  would  sound  the  death  knell  of  the  latter 
institution,  according  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Senanayake,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  Commerce.  He  states  that  contrary  to  the  argument  of  ,Sir 
Oliver,  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  (the  only  indigenous  bank  in  the 
country)  does  not  enjoy  a  monopoly  since  it  has  to  compete  with 
non-national  banks.  If  a  new  Ceylon  Bank  is  established  it  will 
compete  with  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  for  Ceylonese  business  and 
thereby  weaken  the  one  institution  that  has  stood  alone  in  helping 
the  development  of  Ceylonese  trade  as  a  matter  of  policy.  For  in¬ 
stance,  in  February  the  Bank  of  Ceylon  began  a  new  medium  term 
loan  and  deposit  scheme — the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  island — aimed 
at  “channelling  funds  into  new  work,  new  employment,  new 
incomes  and  new  activities  connected  with  the  new  incomes.” 
Mr.  Senanayake  stated  that  foreign  banks  which  have  always 
frowned  on  the  transfer  of  commercial  power  to  Ceylonese  insti¬ 
tutions  are  at  the  back  of  this  move  as  they  wish  to  break  the 
strength  of  the  Bank  of  Ceylon. 

No  great  importance  can,  therefore,  be  attached  to  the  latter 
proposals,  even  though  they  come  from  the  Finance  Minister. 
The  guiding  principles  with  regard  to  foreign  capital  in  the  future 
will  be  those  enunciated  by  Sir  John  Kotelawala. 

A  considered  statement  such  as  that  made  by  the  Premier 
was  long  overdue.  The  numerous  inquiries  regarding  investment 
facilities  in  Ceylon  received  from  the  UK,  Pakistan,  India  and 
Japan  since  this  announcement  was  made  is  a  sufficient  indication 
of  opportunities  lost  during  the  past  six  years  due  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  being  unable  to  make  up  its  mind  on  this  issue. 
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This  fine  suit  of  armour  decorated  with  gill 
borders  and  indentations  was  worn  by  William 
Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester  ( 1S26~I589).  He 
was  an  expert  at  the  joust,  a  fine  soldier  and 
raised  a  land  force  at  the  time  of  the  Armada. 
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The  historical  associations  of  steel  in 
England  chronicled  through  the  ages, 
show  how  dependent  we  have  become 
upon  its  production,  from  medieval 
days  of  valour  come  the  epics  of 
steel-clad  knights  immortalised  by 
the  world's  storytellers.  Today  its 
manifold  uses  in  industry  and  every¬ 
day  life  have  become  legion — 
civilisation  itself  is  woven  over  a 
framework  of  iron  and  steel. 
England  is  a  land  through  whose 
veins  flows  the  life  blood  of  tradition 
— steel  and  its  record  of  service  has 
become  a  symbol  of  England,  her 
guardian  and  her  foundation. 


ALBERT  FOUNDRY 


BELFAST 


Specialists  in  the  manufacture  of 
machinery  for  the  ^  processing  of 
Manila,  Sisal,  Flax,  Hemp,  Jute  and 
similar  Bast  and  Leaf  Fibres  into 
Rope,  Twine,  Yarn,  Sacks  and  Fabrics 
of  all  kinds 


Manufm  tmrrrs  nf 

ALLOY  A  SPECIAL  CARBON  STEELS 
BARS  •  SHEETS  •  PLATES  ‘  WIRE  RODS 

THE  HALLAMSHIRE  STEEL  &  FILE  COMPANY  LIMITED 
SHEFFIELD  3  ENGLAND 

Telephone  :  SheHeld  24.f04  (7  lines)  Telegrams  :  Hallamsieel,  Shefliahi 


DREDGING 

REQUIREMENTS 


CUTTER  &  DRAG  SUCTION  DREDGERS 
SINGLE  &  MULTIPLE  BUCKET  DREDGERS 
OF  HIGHEST  DREDGING  CAPACITY. 
HOPPER  BARGES:  PIPE  LINES: 
FLOATING  CRANES.  ETC. 


FERGUSON 


ONE  OF  THREE 

2i  YARD  DIESEL-ELECTRIC  DIPPER  DREDGERS 
BUILT  FOR 

THE  ROYAL  IRRIGATION  DEPARTMENT,  SIAM. 


LIMITED 

SHIPBUILDERS  &  ENGINEERS 
PAISLEY  :  SCOTLAND 

Phone.  Paisley  4121,  Tel.  Add.  “Pheonix  Paisley 


OUTPUT:  148  cubic  yards  of  silt  and  clay  per  hour  dumped  to  a 
radius  of  72  feet  and  a  clear  height  of  20  feet. 


\ 


Established:  1843 

Ditta  G.  GRAZIANO  Ltd. 

CabiM : 

GRAZIANO 

Codas  Usad  : 

A.B.C.  5th  Edition 

A.B.C.  6th  Edition 

Western  Union 
Bentley's 
Lieber's 

Fruiter's  Scatt 

Tanner's  Council 

Private  Code 

LIQUORICE  STEAM  FACTORY 

a  Export :  PISTACHIOS.  ALMONDS.  FILBERTS. 

Walnuts,  Manna,  Mannite,  Beeswax, 
Mustard-Seed,  Tomatoes,  Shumac, 
ALMOND  OIL,  ESSENTIAL  OILS, 
Liquorice  Juice,  Liquorice-Root, 
CRUDE  DRUGS. 

•  Import:  SPICES,  COFFEE,  TEA,  CRUDE 
DRUGS,  Gums,  Essential  Oils, 
Vegetable  Oils,  VVaxes,  Dried  Fruits, 
Seeds,  Honey,  Chemicals,  Liquorice- 
Root. 


CATANIA 


Via  B.  Zanghi 
6/10 
(Sicily) 


ENGINES 


Illustrated  is  a  Lolmitz  Dipper  Dredge  fitted  with  a  Rockbreaker 
attachment.  As  the  same  machinery  is  used  for  rockbreaking  and 
dredging  it  is  doubly  practical  and  economical.  As  always,  Lobnita  find 
the  most  satisfactory  solution  to  any  dredging  problem. 


THE  NAME  TO  REMEMBER 
IN  DREDGING 


LOBNITZ  8c  CO.  LTD. 


RENFREW 

London  OfTict  :  Moor(at* 


SCOTLAND 


RENfrew  2216 
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Handiest  tractor  in  the  worid 


Farmers  in  76  countries  of  the  world  will  tell  you 
how  the  famous  Fersfuson  System  has  speeded 
the  work,  eased  the  labour  and  slashed  the  costs 
of  land  cultivation.  Many  will  also  testify  to 
the  amazing  versatility  of  Ferguson  tractors 
and  implements  on  other  jobs,  too  —  for  this 
revolutionary  System  was  designed  to  mech¬ 
anise  much  more  than  just  straightforward 
farm-work. 

The  fast,  one-man  operation  that  makes 
Ferguson  such  a  time  and  money  saver  can  be 
applied  to  far  more  tasks  than  you  might 


imagine.  Goods  can  be  cjuickly  hauled  to  market 
or  railhead  by  one  man,  a  tractor  and  trailer. 
With  the  Loader,  the  same  man  can  load  or 
unload  material  of  great  bulk  or  weight.  Then 
with  other  Ferguson  implements,  he  can  deal 
with  the  next  assignment  —  grading  roads, 
cleariog  snow,  shifting  earth,  pumping  for 
irrigation,  powering  belt-work,  sawing  wfxxl 
and  a  multitude  of  other  jobs  previously  only 
possible  with  many  different  machines. 

Next  time  you  have  a  tough  job  .  .  .  bring  in 
Ferguson  tractors  and  Ferguson  implements  ! 


Sfe  jeMuAC?t 


FERGUSON  SYSTEM 


FcrgusDii  tiactors  arc  nianufaclurcd  for  Mas.scy-1  larris-l'cigusoii  Ltd.,  Coventry,  Lnglaiul,  l)y  The  Standard  Motor  Company  Ltd. 
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t_Against  ^JMosquito 


Malaria  has  killed  more  men  than  wars  and  treatment  of  all  those  working  in 


have  ever  done.  Its  conquests  in  days  gone  by  malarious  areas.  Widely  distributed  to  such 

have  played  a  large  part  in  determining  the  places,  ‘Paludrine’  has  also  featured  in  more 

pattern  of  civilisation.  Prior  to  1925,  the  only  uncommon  surroundings,  for  it  was  used  by 


antimalarial  in  general  use  was  quinine.  In 
that  year  the  synthetic  compound  pamaquin 


the  conquerors  of  Everest. 

‘Paludrine’  is  only  one  of  the  discoveries  of 


was  introduced,  to  be  followed  by  mepacrine  world  significance  which  have  accrued  from 


in  1930.  In  1944,  ‘Paludrine’  was  discovered 
in  the  I.C.I.  research  laboratories,  and  this 


I.C.I.’s  research  and  development  programme 
— a  programme  to  which  the  company  devotes 


new  drug  has  proved  supreme  in  the  protection  no  less  than  £7,500,000  per  year. 


Imperial  Chemical  Industries  Ltd.,  London,  England 
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